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IMAGINATION 
(Written for the occasion) 


Burne Fancy lightly builds with airy hands 
Or on the edges of the darkness peers, 
Breathless and frightened at the Voice she hears: 

Imagination (lo! the sky expands) 

Travels the blue arch and Cifhmerian sands — 
Homeless on earth, the pilgrim of the spheres, 
The rush of light before the hurrying years, 

That Voice that cries in unfamiliar lands. 


- Men weigh the moons that flood with eerie light 
The dusky vales of Saturn — wood and stream; 
But who shall follow on the awful sweep 
Of Neptune through the dim and dreadful deep? 
Onward he wanders in the unknown night, _ 
And we are shadows moving in a dream. 
— Edwin Markham. 


PRESIDENT’S WELCOME 
Miss Juxuia Paving LEAVENS 


(The New York Browning Society, Waldorf Astoria, 
May 8, 1912) 


It is with a pleasure more keen than usual that I now 
call this, the fortieth session of the New York Browning 
Society, to order, and not only give to them a most cordial 
welcome but extend that welcome to include our many guests 
who have here asembled to commemorate a day so pregnant 
with interest 


“That it in golden letters should be set 
Among the high tides in the Calendar.” 


For two reasons we are gathered again in this beautiful 
hostelry which has been our meeting-place during the past 
years. To-day we close the fifth year of our existence as an 
organized society, greater in members, active, associate and 
honorary, and also strengthened in our interest for those ele- 
ments in literature, art, and philosophy that lay hold upon the 
eternal verities. This genuine love of the best in letters must 
be the result if we study in spirit the words of Robert 
Browning. During these years we have had but a glimpse 
into the vast realm of his poetry; now we have our program 
well defined for the sixth year and could easily plan for 
twenty-six additional, so limitless is his contribution to litera- 
ture and life. None save Shakespeare has given us such a 
large volume of poetry. 
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This day must ever be memorable because it is the Cen- 
tenary of the greatest and noblest poet since 


“ Shakespeare !— to such name’s sounding, what succeeds 
Fitly as silence? ” ’ 


Great literature is the subtile understanding and inter- 
pretation of all life on the highest levels. Browning proves 
his indisputable right to this exalted place among litterateurs 
by his prescience, for when but twenty-three years old, he 
gave to the world the idea of evolution, thirty years before 
Darwin published his epoch-making book, and thru all life 
his finger was ever on the pulse of humanity, noting its 
political, social, civic and artistic welfare and at the end 
of nearly four score years could sing he 


** Never dreamed though right were worsted 
Wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled 
To fight better, | 
Sleep to wake.” 


When I walked the storied streets of Asolo for the love of 
little Pippa, and from her tower looked up to the Eugenean 
hills, over the Lombardy plain, and saw everywhere 


“The green like a cataract leaping down,” 


shielding the crumbling walls and the lofty turrets, while 
Canova’s Pantheon-Dome gleamed white in the distance and 
all this visible beauty was whispering to me, I heard Pippa 
singing: 
** God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 


In many a town and city to-day groups of people will 
meet to express their exceeding joy for the rich gift of his 
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genius, which sounded the depths and shoals of the soul’s ex- 
perience, so that all sorts and conditions of men find in his 
poems an expression of their mind, and thru his sublime 
faith in the Divine Power that was, is, and ever shall be, many 
have been able to enter into a peace that passeth understand- 
ing. Not long ago one who had wrestled long and hopelessly 
with his doubts told me he had found God thru the words 
of Robert Browning — this is the testimony of many. 


** How can we guard our unbelief, 
Make it bear fruit to us? — the problem here. 
Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset-touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 
A chorus-ending from Euripides, — 
And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 
As old and new at once as nature’s self, 
To rap and knock and enter our soul, 
Take hands and dance there, a fantastic ring, 
Round the ancient idol, on his base again, — 
The grand Perhaps!” 


I am sure we are thinking of that fatal disaster at sea, 
when those thirty men stood on the inverted boat through the 
long hours of the fearful night and many times said in unison 
* Our Father who art in heaven.” Whatever their doubts 
had been thru all the past, now with the bending dome of 

ty the sky above and the long stretch of sea on every side 
they asked for “ The Grand Perhaps.” With Browning, im- 
mortality was a surety, not a “ perhaps.” 

It has been my privilege to stand in that historic Cathedral 
in Moscow where the Czar places the crown upon his own 
head. This act is in conformity to a custom sanctioned by 
centuries because the Czar is sovereign over both Church and 
State, hence there is none worthy to put this jewelled insignia 
upon his head. Since the day Daphne was transformed into 
the living green to elude the loving hands of Apollo, many 
victors have been laurel-crowned, but we do not presume to 
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crown Robert Browning to-day — we have been crowned by 
him. In the words of his Balaustion 


“ Why crown one whom Zeus has crowned in soul before? ”” — 
or to paraphrase: 


“ How crown one whom God has crowned in soul before? ” 


BROWNING THE MAN 
By Mrs. Anna Benneson McManan 


Ir was never my great good fortune to meet Browning 
personally. To speak on a subject on which so much has been 
said and written as “ Browning the Man,” it would seem 
almost imperative to have some very definite first-hand in- 
formation in order to say anything that will be new to the 
Browning Society and its guests to-day. But next best to 
a personal knowledge one’s self it is to listen to the reminis- 
cences of some loving friend; and that second-best fortune 
was mine some ten years after Browning’s death. 

This friend’s name was Felix Moscheles, the artist who 
painted one of the numerous portraits of Browning; the 
place was his studio, where Mr. Moscheles loved to talk about 
his friend by the hour together. So, if you will pardon the 
paradox, I will say I first met Robert Browning the Man 
ten years after his death. Though not in themselves mo- 
mentous, the impression I gained from these reminiscences 
was so vivid and so picturesque that I have some little hope 
of passing it on to you, —the impression of a man most 
loyal, sincere and affectionate, or, to quote Mr. Moscheles’ 
exact words: ‘‘ He was the kindest and most indulgent of 
friends, the most honorable and lovable of men.” My ac- 
quaintance with the Moscheles portrait of Browning preceded 
my acquaintance with the artist. It was brought to this 
country some twenty years ago, placed on exhibition in Chi- 
cago, promptly purchased by the Armour Institute of that 
city, and hung on its walls. It is less well known than it 
deserves to be. Once, when looking at this picture, I was 
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told a story about the artist and three of his friends. I 
have never heard it related elsewhere, thought it includes 
such famous names as George Eliot, Rubinstein and Robert 
Browning. 

This is the story. On one occasion when these four friends 
had been playing together a game of whist, a conversation 
followed which soon turned to very earnest and serious dis- 
cussion. George Eliot had made some very intense remark 
about her own convictions, and Rubinstein, saying, ‘I can 


> seated himself at a 


only tell you what I mean in this way,’ 
musical instrument and extemporized a composition express- 
ive of deep religious feeling. The next day Browning wrote 
“ Abt Vogler after Extemporizing on the Instrument of his 
own Invention,” to give poetical expression to Rubinstein’s 
thought of the night previous. 

I do not know that this story is true; probably it is almost 
too well-rounded ever to have happened. But, if you tell 
anything often enough, you come in time to believe it. And, 
as I love the story and want to believe it, I am telling it once 
more to you, to believe or reject as you will. 

About six years after I first saw the portrait I was in 
London, met Mrs. Moscheles and was invited to her home at 
Cadogan Gardens for tea. I accepted for a Sunday after- 
noon in June, and found the charming lady serving tea in 
her typical and very beautiful English garden. Soon, how- 
ever, Mr. Moscheles took me to an even more delightful 
place, his own studio. On entering, I said, “ Then this is 
where Browning sat for his portrait?” Finding that I had 
seen his work in America and was glad that we kept it there, 
he related many memories of his friend. Even after the 
portrait was finished, he said, Browning came often; in fact, 
it was a favorite pastime of his to visit this and other stu- 
dios in order to watch painters at their work. As we all 
know, Browning, thought very seriously at one time of be- 
coming an artist himself, and so it was with particular de- 
light that he watched others, saying he enjoyed seeing the 
act of creation through some other medium than the pen. 
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Apparently his favorite picture was one which now hangs in 
Mr. Moscheles’ dining-room, where I was taken to see it. 
It fits into a recess of the room and is a large canvas, perhaps 
five by seven. It represents a beautiful golden-haired goddess, 
floating in an iridescent shell on a summer sea, guarded by 
fairy figures afloat in other shells. At first they called it 
simply the “ shell picture,” but when it was to go to the 
Exhibition and had to have a name, they called it “‘ The Isle’s 
Enchantress,” and Browning wrote some lines for it. These 
lines have nowhere been preserved among his published works, 
but are engraved on a brass plate underneath the picture. 
Here they are: — 


** Wind wafted from the sunset, o’er the swell 
Of Summer’s slumb’rous sea — herself asleep, 
Came shoreward, in her iridescent shell 
Cradled, the isle’s enchantress — you who keep 
A drowsy watch beside her — watch her well.” 


As a pleasant picture of Browning’s last days I am 
tempted to tell the story of his seventy-seventh and last 
birthday, just twenty-three years ago yesterday. He came 
to the Moscheles studio, saying he would like to watch the 
artist at work on whatever he happened to be doing. It was 
rather a fortunate moment, because Mr. Moscheles had been 
out model hunting and had just captured one to his mind. 
Mr. Moscheles, being a Socialistic Reformer, was engaged 
on a series of large canvases representing such evils as 
“War,” “ Pestilence,” ‘ Drink,” etc. He had sought and 
found a degenerate youth, and was about to paint him lolling 
against the door of a London “ pub” in the “ Drink ” pic- 
ture. “The very thing I should like to see you do,” said 
Browning, and they adjourned to the studio. Awaiting 
them there was the veriest young vagabond imaginable — un- 
kempt, uncombed, and generally disreputable, whose sketch 
was soon made and has been kept ever since as a memorial 
of the day and the friend. Before leave-taking, Mrs. Mosch- 
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eles begged the poct to accept a small gift, —a bit of an- 
tique embroidery, — just in memory of his seventy-seventh 
birthday. He protested, as men are likely to protest against 
receiving presents, but finally said, “‘ Well, my dear friend, 
let’s make a compromise. You keep it for me and give it 
to me on my next birthday.” But the “ next birthday ” was 
not to be on this earth. Before it came Browning had been 
laid to rest in Westminster Abbey. 

These simple life stories may seem somewhat trivial for so 
great an occasion as the centenary of a great poet. But, 
speaking for myself, they seem to bring me near to Brown- 
ing “in his habit as he lived” during his last years in Lon- 
don. These were the years in which he was writing “ Ferish- 
tah’s Fancies,” “ Parleyings,’”’ and many of the poems after- 
wards collected in the “ Asolando ” volume. 

Others are to speak of the poet and his poetry; but, as 
a man, can any higher tribute be paid to him or to any 
man than his friend’s words, with which I began and with 
which I will close: — ‘‘ He was the kindest and most indul- 
gent of friends, the most honorable and lovable of men.” 
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BROWNING’S PERSONAL INTERESTS 
Tomas R. Siicer 


Now one would expect in a man so active, immediate, vital 
and approachable, so modern a man as Robert Browning, 
that he would find lying in solution, or perhaps crystallization, 
the thought, emotion and impulse of his time; and yet I think 
that, with the single exception of Shakespeare, no ‘man is less 
related to the events of English history than Robert Brown- 
ing. Shakespeare, indeed, presents the England of Elizabeth 
in character, costume and deportment. Browning arrays 
medievalism in the terms of modern thought, and displays 
the power of the soul as though England were not at all: We 
would naturally turn to his poetry to find there the great 
reforms, since he was a creative and reforming soul, but we 
look in vain for the Reform Bill, and we have a single refer- 
ence to the Corn Laws. There is no reference —so far as 
my memory serves me —to the great achievement of English 
law, which first stopped the slave trade, and then emancipated 
the slaves. In other words, the thing which was making in 
England toward the reconstruction of Europe in the first 
half of this century scarcely appears in Browning’s poetry. 
This may be disappointing, but it is a good deal like saying 
that one is disappointed in the creation of a planet because 
he did not know intimately the star-dust out of which it was 
made. 

We are dealing with a period in which there is a renaissance 
of English poetry. The period from Milton to Wordsworth 
is as sterile as any soil could be to produce a poet. It was 
inoculated with Latinism, and it produced Latin couplets with 
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greater ease than it produced an English idea; and yet after 
that time to the renaissance of English literature English 
poetry feels the heat and warmth of all that time that fol- 
lowed 1789; and these poets to whom Browning came as heir 
held in solution the passion of the French Revolution. 

It is not an accident, — it is a most interesting coinci- 
dence, that Shelley should be born in the year that saw the 
Massacres of Paris, and the year preceding the execution of 
Louis XVI and the Trial of Thomas Paine and his associ- 
ates. This was the year that Dugald Stewart explained what 
was the philosophy of the Scotch human mind, and Thomas 
Paine declared for the rights of men in “ The Age of Rea- 
son,” which Dugald Stewart had left out. 

English poetry before 1812, the date of Browning’s birth, 
reflected the flames of the French Revolution, and Words- 
worth became, in a sense, Browning’s leader, but Coleridge, 
Keats, Byron, Southey and Landor are inseparably connected 
with the English reflection of the flames which burned in 
France. In 1812 Browning was born. Not remote from all 
this was he born as Scott, who was abroad and writing the 
Waverleys; or Burns, who followed the plough and wrote 
everybody’s song; or Blake, who dreamed in cloistered seclu- 
sion, — not apart as these was Browning born. He was born 
in London, and was the son of a Clerk of the Bank of Eng- 
land; and if anybody can imagine a poet starting on more 
prosaic terms, it would be difficult to say in what terms he 
would require it to be stated. He was born by a law of ex- 
change not known to the Bank of England. His father had a 
stroke of chivalry in him. He was full of a Quixotism which 
showed in the fact that he was Clerk of the Bank of England 
because he refused to be the beneficiary of the slave trade. He 
could have resided upon the estates of his mother in the West 
Indies, and obtained a living to a certain degree munificent 
out of the trade in human chattels; but he refused, and was 
promptly dispossessed from any rights of inheritance by his 
father, and became a Clerk of the Bank of England, and at 
once proceeded to pay back to his father — Browning’s 
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grandfather — all that his education had cost. This was 
perhaps the vein of Quixotism and chivalry, of lance in rest 
and dash and courage that appear in Robert Browning. 

I mention the fact that he was born in London because he 
cordially hated London. There was another child born in 
London the same year, 1812; his name is Charles Dickens. 
But London and Dickens are as inseparable as London is 
foreign to Robert Browning. Dickens carried London in 
his heart as Queen Mary carried Calais, and Browning, Italy. 
London was Dickens’ text-book. The battle against poverty 
and its pathos in the children of the poor was preserved for 
all time in “ Oliver Twist” and “ Little Nell; ” and the 
pathos of the “neglected children of the rich” in little 
Dombey. His disgust with insincerity is recorded in almost 
every page, and becomes monumental in Pecksniff and Uriah 
Heep. Dickens elevates simplicity to a beatitude in ‘* David 
Copperfield,” and heroism is crowned in “ The Tale of Two 
Cities.” 

The other boy, Browning, grew side by side with Dickens.. 
How he felt about his birthplace and his people appears in 
scant, scattered allusion, as in “The Ring and the Book,” 
he says: 


* Well, British Public, ye who like me not 
(God love you!) and will have your proper laugh 
At the dark question, laugh it. I laugh first.” 


And so on through the whole list, to where he says: 


“ Far from beginning with you London folk, 
I took my book to Rome first, tried my poems 
On likely people.” 


And this same antagonism to London as a setting of his 

life, appears in “ Charles Avison ” — perhaps in some sense 

the most English of his poems, where Browning sees a finch 

tugging at a strip of rag against a blank wall that the five 
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winter months have left denuded of its vines, and holds up 
this last shred of fluttering rag, at which the finch tugs for 
his nest, as symbol of the desolation that comes upon the 
city-dweller. I thus at the very outset hint at the psychologic 
problem of a boy of London birth longing always southward 
toward Italy, and writing to Elizabeth Barrett in 1845 “ of 
the life which is wound up and down and around you ”’ declar- 
ing that at the moment of his discovery of her, “I was 
scheming how to get done with England and go to my heart 
in Italy.” Lest such a sentence in a love letter seem to be 
disproportioned of meaning, by virtue of the freight of im- 
pulse that it carries, and too harsh a judgment therefore 
be pronounced, leaving us with the feeling that Browning’s 
love of country was scant (which was not true), let me set in 
the light of this love of his two bits of verse touching Italy 
and England. The first is the closing three or four lines of 
“De Gustibus.” 


“Italy, my Italy,’ 
Queen Mary’s saying serves for me — 
(When fortune’s malice lost her — Calais) 
Open my heart and you will see 
Graved inside of it, ‘ Italy.’ 
Such lovers old are I and she; 
So it always was, so shall ever be! ” 

And yet, as if by intention, stands next to this passion for 

Italy his exquisite poem, “ Home Thoughts from Abroad.” 


“ Oh, to be in England 
Now that April’s there, 
And whoever wakes in England 
Sees some morning, unaware, 
That the lowest boughs and the brush-wood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 
While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England — now! 
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And after April, when May follows, 
And the white-throat builds, and all the swallows! 
Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops — at the bent spray’s edge — 
That’s the wise thrush; he sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine, careless rapture! 
And though the fields look rough with hoary dew, 
All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercups, the little children’s dower — 
Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower! ” 


But the gleam of Italy against the gloom of England in 
the winter months is not enough to account for the absence 
of English interests in Browning’s poetry. That this may 
appear, see what Browning’s England was. In 1812 war 
between England and the United States was declared, and 
the war of England and France was in progress; and three 
years later to a day, June 18th, the battle of Waterloo was 
fought, and the map of Europe was changed. This was the 
period of the rise into sharp contrast of class distinctions 
in England. It has its registry in the growth of wealth 
of the land-owning class, and in the famine of the land- 
working class. It is that period of painful readjustment 
of the hand-workers to an age of mechanical devices. This 
is the England in which war is waged and famine is suffered ; 
and one would suppose that so heroic a soul as Browning’s 
would have reverted to such a period in England, before he 
took up any medieval city whatever, but it does not any- 
where appear. I emphasize this fact because, so far as I 
know, it has not been much brought to the mind of Brown- 
ing students. I have looked in vain for any paper upon the 
absence of English interests in Browning’s poetry. They 
all seem to go into detail as to the setting of Browning’s life, 
as to the background against which his name appears. So 
remote does literature often hold itself from life, that not 
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only do we see the absence in Browning’s poetry of this 
great struggle of the English land to which he belongs, but 
in this very time Scott was issuing the Waverley Novels; 
Byron was in full flower — Upas flower; Wordsworth had 
composed the “ Excursion” in the undisturbed Lake Coun- 
try, and Southey’s dull head nodded under the crown of the 
Laureate. 

Now began to shine like stars in the belt of Orion the 
triple glow of Byron, Shelley and Keats: Shelley, that 
* radiant and ineffectual angel,” who, according to Matthew 
Arnold, ‘‘ beat his luminous wings in the void in vain,” was 
aiming his flight for reform. We laugh at Shelley’s imagin- 
ings concerning the possibilities of Catholic emancipation ; 
but Shelley’s endeavor and thought were the reflection of 
what was going on in England. In the Commons, Catholic 
Emancipation, Catholic relief is voted as early as 1816, and 
is defeated in the Lords; and again is defeated in 1820, and 
still again in 1825; and is only allowed in 1829, more than 
a quarter of a century after the time when Pitt introduced 
it in 1801. Shelley was native to the emotion of his time; 
and if he “ beat his luminous wings in the void in vain,” the 
stroke of them was more than for flight, and the soul that 
was beneath them beat true to the heart of English reform. 
All the luminous rebellions of Shelley were in the name of 
liberty, and he flew his banners in the gaze of England. His 
“ Alastor ” was printed in 1816. But he had to reckon with 
the influence of the Lords Bishop in the House of Lords. 

It is one of the singular facts that the emancipation of 
the soul — so called — is often associated with the enslaving 
of the mind. From 1810 forward, marks the opposition of 
every English bishop to every English reform that was in- 
troduced into the House of Lords. From 1810 until 1870, 
it is safe to say the Lords Bishop voted against everything 
thab was for the common good, from negro emancipation 
to the abolition of the shooting of live pigeons. And yet 
Browning does not seem to be aware of it in any part of 
his poetry. 
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If you ask what interested Browning, we might say that 
everything interested him except contemporary events. His 
interest in contemporary events was small and slight. But 
his interest in poetry was not interest in poetry as literature. 
He had a musical ear; he had a musical training, and poetry 
was its natural expression. He possessed a philosophical 
mind, and was penetrated through and through — shot 
through and through— with deep conviction, but he did 
not give us essays, which would have been harder reading 
than his poetry, for the reason that they would have had un- 
limited opportunity for philosophic terms, whereas poetry 
must be fiwent in order to sing. It must move in curves; it 
must have fluent lines, and so beauty comes to the aid of 
power; therefore poetry was the instrument of expression 
that attracted him. 

Emerson all his life long was trying to express poetically 
the thing that he did so much better in prose. Emerson had 
no ear —no musical sense. I might venture to say, that if 
Emerson had been given to going to prayer-meetings, he 
never could have raised a tune; but his passion was. for 
poetic expression. He wrote to a friend, ‘I am more and 
more learning that mastery of my art,” and yet as one reads 
his poetry he sees the rhymes are inadequate for the beauty 
to be conveyed; poetry is not his instrument, but his passion. 
This feeling in Browning is accompanied by a proper equip- 
ment for the delivery of the message. He had a message, 
_but the message is concerning no related facts; it is con- 


cerning just one single thing,— the tmpact of the world 
on the human soul, and the soul’s consciousness of it: that 
is all: that is all his message. He is interested in all sorts 
of people, Theidippides, the Greek runner, Ned Bratts, the 
dog, Tray, Sordello, with the doctrine of the unstable will, 
Paracelsus — What a fountain of learning Browning must 
have been to have so stated the passion of Paracelsus for 
knowledge, and the passion of Aprile for beauty in the same 
poem. All the range of learning was his, and it all meant 
the same thing; this dual human soul is to be shown to all 
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kinds of people, so that we shall get their estimate. Ned 
Bratts is as good as Paracelsus for that purpose; Guido is 
as good as Pompilia for that purpose; for the human soul, 
in more or less development, is the interesting fact of human 
nature. Browning proposes to show this flower blooming 
in every soul, under all conditions of social climate, and 
bringing to its flowering all the forces that belong in these 
diverse soils. For that reason to him more than to any other 
poet might have been applied that fine saying that is attrib- 
uted to St. Peter: ‘God hath showed me that I should not 
call anything common or unclean.” It was all one to him. 

Now observe how the message strikes him differently from 
some others that we might name. Take Wordsworth, for in- 
stance, whose name is the greatest after Milton in English 
poetry; and yet Wordsworth’s message, which he expressed. 
by saying that he wished to be remembered as a teacher of 
morals, or not at all, although it established a new school of 
poetic expression, is a message concerning the human soul 
with introverted eye. It is the human soul examined on its 
own ground; the conscious psychology of the student con- 
. scious of soul condition. To be sure he taught the English 
people to understand natural scenery. His Primrose on a 
Rock, and that little thing about the daffodils are marvellous 
in their glint and summer aspect; but the primrose on a 
rock was planted for a moral purpose, and the best thing in 
the poem, “ that inward eye which is the bliss of solitude,” 
Mrs. Wordsworth wrote; that last line or two he attributes 
to his wife. Wordsworth through the ‘* Excursion,” through 
the ‘* Prelude,” has no rush of emotion, no urgency of mes- 
sage. His crystalline intelligence is held up as a lens through 
which to see the world and man; but alj the time he is look- 
ing in his own soul, and in its serene, calm and placid depths 
judging all humanity by the conditions he finds there. 

Take Shelley as an illustration of the man and the message. 
The message of Shelley was “ Reform,” Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and the overthrow of established institutions — a dis- 
regard of the church as a dominant tyranny in his concep- 
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tion of it; beginning with the tearing of the black medal 
off his little sister’s neck, proceeding through all his life to 
be one beautiful cry —one solemn, earnest exclamation 
against tyranny of all kinds. Shelley’s soul was invaded 
from outside, as Wordsworth’s was exploited from within; 
Shelley’s doors were all open and anything might come in 
that would. He was entered by every foe and alien of the 
public peace, who harried him to say his say. And so with 
limited vocabulary (I must say this in spite of his verse), with 
a limited vocabulary that does not compare in richness of 
vocabulary with Browning’s for a moment, he cried his cry 
like one in the wilderness, saying not “the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand,” but ‘ Repent ye; repent ye,” and stop- 
ping there. 

Coleridge — unlike Wordsworth, who viewed the soul 
within, or Shelley, who was invaded from without — studied 
the soul in the objective and subjective, his soul before him 
like a shield, one side silver and the other gold, according to 
the old figure; and he was half the time discoursing upon the 
gold side as if there were no other; and the other half of 
the time, when the swinging wind of his mood brought the 
soul round, he was discoursing upon the silver side as if 
there were no gold. No wonder when Coleridge asked Charles 
Lamb (Charles Lamb went out of life in 1834, and it seemed 
as though Coleridge could not spare him), ‘‘ Charles, did you 
ever hear me preach? ” Lamb answered, “ I never heard you 
do anything else.” He dealt with the soul as though it were 
the subject of analysis, the study of a specimen — and after 
awhile, when this habit of analysis grew steadily upon him, 
and the habit of his life caused the impairment of his mental 
force, one could not tell whether he was speaking of the soul 
in a trance because of opium, or whether he was speaking in 
reality. All Coleridge did in his late years is of little value 
therefore, as the speech of men who talk in their sleep. 

What of Keats — what of his soul? I am using these 
illustrations for contrast to Browning’s method. Well, 
Keats’ soul was English in the warp, across which were flung 
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the Greek pattern. He answered in English-wise the in- 
spiration of the Hellenic minds. He was as Greek as the 
Greek urn of which he writes; he was as English as the Eng- 
lish nightingale which he loves; he was as melancholy as that 
“Ode to Melancholy,” which has in it some of the finest lines 
of English speech. This heroic soul, this frail windswept 
instrument, this trembler upon the verge of life — what shall 
he say to the soul of a strenuous age that httle cares to live 
again? We read Keats when we feel strong and do not much 
care; just as we say when the day’s work is over, ‘* Let music 
play 

But Browning is penetrated by his message and not over- 


1 


whelmed by it. It is laid upon him not as a burden but as 
a commission. It gives to him all his interest in life. It is a 
message concerning the behavior of the human soul; this 
most of all interests him. I cannot imagine Browning doing 
much with the “ Idylls of the King.” I cannot imagine that 
he would have selected, as Morris did, out of the Arthurian 
legend the “‘ Defense of Guinevere,” because the foremost 
question in his mind was betterment, and always dealt with 
so delicately, and so really that you are reminded of the sin- 
ful woman who wept upon the feet of Christ, and yet went 
away comforted; or of her of Samaria, who heard the story 
of her life from lips that never hesitated to tell their truth, 
and yet could say: “‘ He hath told me all things that ever I 
did; this must be the Christ.” In the living revelation, her 
sense of shame was lost in wondering love. 

It was life that was interesting to Browning; and yet it 
was life that dealt with learning not simply as material, but 
as running-gear, to carry a far more precious freight: 
“ Learn — not for learning’s sake, but to be a star to men 
forever.” There are those who sail their yachts; and these 
great swans of the sea, with bellying sails, like sailing doves 
— gigantic doves’ breasts —are playthings of the hour; 
and the old coal-barge comes lumbering by, and churning 
all the water as it takes its arduous way, has in its hold tons 
upon tons of imprisoned sunshine, that shall furnish many 
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a winter fire, and glow upon many a weary eye. So Brown- 
ing uses his learning, not simply to be a thing of wonder 
and beauty, but as the conveyance of a precious cargo of 
thought and inspiration. 

Browning himself had a thesis to maintain, and it is this; 
I give it to you in his own words: “ Poetry is the effort to 
make a presentment of the correspondence of the universe 
to the deity, of the natural to the spiritual, and of the actual 
to the ideal.” That seems abstruse; but when you realize that 
what God makes must certainly correspond with what God is; 
when you realize that the spiritual which is the mould of the 
natural must find the natural dropping into the mould and 
taking form; when you realize that the ideal is the mother- 
stuff out of which the actual is made, as mind is the mother- 
stuff of all that is, and as we can only know matter in the 
terms of consciousness, and have to take every other world- 
label off and put this world-label on, — just so the thing that 
is labelled as belonging to this world still leads up by a con- 
scious gravitation to its origins, that is of the universe at 
once to God, the natural to the spiritual and the actual 
to the ideal. Said one of the great French actors, “ Always 
we begin with the real, and always we tend toward the ideal.” 
Said Asa Grey of the natural world in which he dealt in 
scientific terms, ‘‘ Childhood is instructed by instances, — 
manhood is instructed by laws.” These are all expressions 
in other terms of what is meant by Browning’s thesis con- 
cerning poetry. It is the further expression of that saying 
of James Martineau, that “ the souls of the sons of God are 
greater than their business,’ and that he holds the business 
of this world to be not so much “the doing of a certain 
work but the being of a certain thing.” And so we get this 
in our minds at the start, and we believe that as the world 
is in process of creation the world will go on. 

Now Browning’s prime consideration is to get his thought 
out. He marks the fact that he belongs to a higher type 
of teachers in that he is not so much concerned as to how 
his thought shall appear as that it shall get out. He is in- 
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different as to the mode of its transmission. He uses all 
modes, as I have already said. His one concern is that the 
thing which is in him shall be transferred to the plane of 
another’s intellectual activity, and that the thing which moves 
him shall become the motive power of another life, and that 
the philosophy of life which controls him shall swing its 
sceptre and announce its control over other lives. 

When we miss the jingle we think there is no rhyme nor 
rhythm, and yet there is no jingle in a snow storm, but 
every flake at the same moment is to the same crystal in 
multiples of three. There is therefore perfect rhythm in the 
crystallization of the frost, but there is no jingle in the 
silent fall of the snow, but in the sleigh bells, and they do not 
belong to the order of the natural world. All the natural 
world is rhythmic, and poetry is the expression of the 
natural soul of man, which is a part of the universe that is 
dealing with things natural and spiritual. Poetry has a 
rhythm of its own. For instance, it is said of Walt Whitman 
that he has no form. Yes, some of his poems are like a cata- 
logue. It is the form of an announced statement, and yet 
Walt Whitman’s soul was as musical as his mind was sweet 
and wholesome. ‘“ When lilacs last in door-yard bloomed,” 
is the announced theme of a rhythmic poem. His poem, 
“My Captain, My Captain,” rings and swings and chimes 
all the way through, passing into the knell of the rhythm 
with which it ends. 

The quicker the ear the greater the capacity for rhyme. 
In that sense Emerson had no ear. So far as rhyme was 
concerned, he had nearly reached that declaration of a natu- 
ralist of German residence who said, that when we were prop- 
erly developed we would have no external ear. So far as 
rhyme was concerned Emerson had reached that state. His 
attempts at rhyme were as successful as the attempts at 
vision of a person color-blind. He had simply no musical 
ear. On the other hand Browning was all music. Nothing 
was so quickly resented by him as the statement that he was 
not musically apt. His musical training was of the most 
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careful kind. From his earliest childhood he had had a most 
severe and exacting training in the old English type of 
music. On the day of the death of Miss Smith (you remem- 
ber her sudden death, and Browning’s poem upon immor- 
tality, “La Saisiaz”? — they went to every possible enter- 
tainment in London or in Italy when they were together there ) 
he simply abandoned the habit of such occasions because lone- 
liness had set in upon him again. 

What you miss in the music of Browning’s poetry is due 
largely to the fact that he constantly uses what may be 
called the “run on” rhymes rather than the “end stop ” 
rhymes. If you want to know what the end stop rhyme is, 
read Pope (read Pope when you feel sprightly and up to 
it) and if you can take fourteen pages of Pope you will — 
get — the lilt — exactly — of the — end — stop — rhyme. 
It was based on Latin models, and was true to the model 
which it assumes. 

Let me take an illustration from “ My Last Duchess,” — 
quoted by Prof. Rolfe, by the way, upon this very theme, 
one of the thousand instances that may be taken. Observe 


how the line runs on: 
, amen AMPA IO Le! ~C---- 
Liga at omg Tt Nos tet; 


“Sir, ’twas not 
Her husband’s presence only, called that spot 
Of joy into the Duchess’ cheek: perhaps 

Fra Pandolf chanced to say, ‘ Her mantle laps 
Over my Lady’s wrist too much,’ or, ‘ Paint 

Must never hope to reproduce the faint 
Half-flush that dies along her throat; ’ such stuff 
Was courtesy, she thought, and cause enough 
For calling up that spot of joy. She had 

A heart — how shall I say? — too soon made glad, 
Too easily impressed; she liked whate’er 

She looked on, and her looks went everywhere.” 


’ ey 


" Now I will read it again with the stop at the end of the 
line. Browning carries his rhythm over. He just poises 
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himself at the end of the line and runs over to the next line 
in which the sense is continued, to which the rhyme is a mere 
stepping-stone. Arthur Symonds, himself a master of 
rhyme, declares that Browning is the greatest master of 
rhyme in the English tongue and that he never fails to fol- 
low that law which Sidney Lanier has enunciated, that 
“rhyme is never to be for the sake of the rhyme, but only as 
the best possible word which could be used in that particular 
place.” If you wish a perfect illustration of this, read the 
translations of Dante made by Longfellow and the transla- 
tions made by Charles Eliot Norton. Longfellow’s is blank 
verse; Norton’s is supposed to be prose; but there is scarcely 
a page in the major part which does not correspond almost 
line for line with Longfellow. In other words, Longfellow 
had the gift of expression in rhythmic cadence, and Charles 
Eliot Norton had the gift of expression in rhythmic cadence, 
and his prose is simply measured prose, and the other’s is 
simply measured prose called poetry. How metrically 
Browning could rhyme may be gathered from a passage 
which I will read from “‘ Pacchiarotto, and how he worked in 
Distemper.” Just a bit. 


“This Painter was of the opinion 
Our earth should be his dominion 
Whose Art could correct to pattern 
What Nature had slurred — the slattern! 
And since, beneath the heavens, 
Things lay now at sixes and sevens, 
Or, as he said, sopra-sotto — 
Thought the painter Pacchiarotto 
Things wanted reforming therefore. 
‘Wanted it ? — ay, but wherefore? 
When earth held one so ready 
As he to step forth — stand steady 
In the middle of God’s creation 
And prove to demonstration 
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What the dark is, what the light is, 
What the wrong is, what the right is, 
What the ugly, what the beautiful, 
What the restive, what the dutiful,” 


and so on. Browning did that out of pure mischief, because 
somebody had accused him of not knowing how to rhyme. 
Now from a poem called, “ Through the Metidja to Abd- 
el-kadr,” where the rhymes occur in the middle of each line. 
Just as an example. These are less interesting to you but 
they have to be treated because the charge has been made 
against Browning. Listen to this: 


“ As I ride, as I ride 
With a full heart for my guide, 
So its tide rocks my side 
As I ride, as I ride, 
That, as I were double-eyed, 
He, in whom our Tribes confide, 


Is descried, ways untried 
As I ride, as I ride.” 


You get the motion of the horse. He is fleecing before the 
French. Now if anybody wants that kind of thing they 
should go to Hood, who does it perfectly. 

Browning’s devotion to music has been referred to, and 
must come again to the front as the justification of a rhythm 
which does not always rhyme, and of a rhyme which is not 
always to the ear musical. Hear what he says in “ Pauline: ” 


“ For music (which is earnest of a Heaven, 
Seeing we know emotions strange by it, 
Not else to be revealed,) is as a voice, 
A low voice calling fancy, as a friend, 
To the green woods in the gay summer time: 
And she fills all the way with dancing shapes 
Which have made painters pale, and they go on 
While stars look at them and winds call to them,” 
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I read you this for the sake of that “ go” there is in it. 
It is not built upon abstruse subjects. And so Herve Riel, 
with his wife, the Belle Aurore. 

It may be said that the difficulty in Browning’s method to 
the average reader arises from what he determined should be, 
in the main, the method of his own expression, viz., the dra- 
matic lyric. I wish to give a little outline of how the dra- 
matic lyric developed in Browning’s life. I quote from an 
Englishman, who finds Browning’s method developed along 
these lines in the main: In the period between 1832 and 1846 
no determined form seems yet to have been adopted; but the 
dramatic lyric, which is the final form, steadily gains the 
consent of Browning’s mind, as he ranges through the sub- 
jects of those years, viz., ‘‘ Pauline,” ‘‘ Paracelsus,” and 
* Sordello,” culminating in the wonderful group known as 
“ Bells and Pomegranates,” where his lyric art ranges from 
such easy music as “The Pied Piper,’ “Give a Rouse,” 
“England in Italy,” and “ Italy in England,” to the vaguer 
expressions of “ The Lost Leader,” ‘‘ Home Thoughts from 
Abroad,” “ Meeting at Night,” and “ Parting at Morning,” 
and finds its highest dramatic expression in “ Saul,” * Luria,” 
and “ The Soul’s Tragedy.” 

From 1846 to 1869 the Dramatic Lyric is dominant. 
From 1870 to 1876 the poetry is more argumentative than 
dramatic or poetic, including “ Hohenstiel-Schwangau,” a 
philosophical analysis of the character of Napoleon III. 
Browning was doubtless drawn to this subject by the sus- 
ceptibility of the subject to metaphysical treatment; but he 
gave his best intellectual powers to it doubtless for the sake 
of the enthusiasm which Mrs. Browning felt for the “ Saviour 
of Italy,” as she called him, in view of the expulsion of the 
Austrian, but whom Browning portrays as the saviour of 
society. It is characteristic of Browning, and that detach- 
ment from the contemporary, that he should have preferred 
to put society as made up of human souls in place of any 
country made up of Italians or Austrians. To this period 
also belong “ Fifine,’ and the “Red Cotton Night-Cap 
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Country,” and also the greatest of Browning’s productions, 
in which the tragedy becomes argument, and the method of 
Browning most clearly proved, “ The Ring and the Book.” 

From 1876 and 1889 freshness, spirit and point are car- 
ried through dramatic and lyrical productions, giving 
sprightliness to even “ Ferishtah’s Fancies,” for the most 
part theological, and illumining much of the otherwise dif- 
ficult matter of the “ Parleyings with certain People of Im- 
portance in their Day.” And everybody admits in reading 
about them that “in their day” is proper limitation of 
their importance. They do not come down to us with any 
stride that reaches us. One is satisfied to find the sweep of 
Browning’s religious philosophy taking expression in such 
exalted strain as “ La Saisiaz.” This statement of Brown- 
ing’s method as displayed in the periods of his production 
does not touch, however, his underlying philosophy, which 
was uttered in “ Pauline,” and uttered not differently in the 
“ Epilogue,” which his last hour of life produced. His last 
hours expressed exactly what “ Pauline” outlined. It was a 
consistent soul. To be a consistent soul does not need that 
we should have always the same opinion. Browning was 
poet as thinker, and dealt with life. All great poets must 
present in some aspect of their work what is due to the 
thought side of their work. 

It is ever true that the world is built up by the labor of the 
mystic and the sceptic. I mean, by the sceptic, the man who 
must know, who will inquire, whose life turns upon an inter- 
rogatory and who is constantly bringing the events and 
limitations of life before the bar of his inquisition: this 
is the sceptic. The mystic is the man who always feels. It 
was enough for Madam Guyon to say, “I am a little bird 
in a cage that has nothing to do but sing.” It would not 
have been enough for Bruno. It was enough for the great 
mystic to say: “ I have learned that who draws near to God 
by an inch, to him God draws near by an ell.” The mystic 
feeds the fires of religion, and of thought on its most serious 
‘side; the sceptic clears the air above the altar and keeps the 
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altar itself clean, that the fire may burn; and the thought 
side of poetry has its rights. 

I ask you to think now of another difficulty which con- 
fronts us in dealing with Browning’s poetry, viz., the in- 
ability which many of us have to rise to the height of Brown- 
ing’s absolute sense of justice, — justice to every subject 
that he touches. He seems not particularly concerned to 
have all his characters speak Browning. Every one of 
George Meredith’s characters speak Meredith, — the cleverer 
they are the more Meredith they are; so that if Meredith 
had written an essay illuminated by humor we would have 
been almost as much interested as we are in the stories which 
are loaded with philosophy. But Browning is absolutely just 
to every subject that he touches. Take, for instance, that 
subject upon which he and Mrs. Browning most differed, — 
almost to the point of tragic antagonism. I suppose it was 
the only subject in which they ever dealt sharply with each 
other, viz., Modern Spiritism. Mrs. Browning thought 
spooks possible; she expected spirits visitant. Mr. Browning 
could go out and take the air; Mrs. Browning could not, — 
the wind blowing too roughly upon her penetrated painfully 
to her lungs. Kenyon and Mr. Browning brought the breath 
of God’s good out-doors to her invalided state. She scarcely 
left her room, and spoke in her letters of making a journey 
to the other side of it to see if the things in the books which 
she saw there on the shelves were true. And yet, after the 
manner of the book on “ How to be Happy though Married,” 
Mr. Sludge, the “‘ Medium ” is allowed to state every possible 
argument which such a fraudulent. practicer upon the best 
emotions of human life could advance for his trade; and 
when Mr. Sludge is given the centre of the stage he has it 
all to himself for the time being. This is a superb expression, 
not of tolerance for another’s opinions, but of the effort to 
enter sympathetically into the thought of another soul, and 
between tolerance and spiritual sympathy, well — “ there are 
celestial diameters,” as our friend Joseph Cook would say. 

Now here is a psychologic problem. Just think of it! 
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Mrs. Browning, interested in all public affairs, through her 
window from her cloistered condition looking out with the 
eyes of an alert politician upon English affairs, — con- 
stantly referring to them in her letters, and so far as I can 
discover rarely getting any answer from Mr. Browning about 
them. Yet this woman is a profound believer in the possibili- 
ties of Modern Spiritism; and her husband, on the other 
side, interested only in the human soul, and in no spiritual 
phenomena except what is in sight, dedicated to the spiritual 
uses of life, and at the same time resenting the intrusion upon 
life of any performers of the Sludge type, and yet doing 
absolute justice to Mr. Sludge, the Medium, in the argument 
which that poem contains. 

In “ The Statue and the Bust,” that most discussed poem 
(it is even discussed whether it ought to be a poem at all. 
Nobody has yet determined absolutely or with dogmatic cer- 
tainty whether the Duke in the square has wasted his time) 
absolute justice is done to the Duke and the imprisoned lady, 
and each has said for him or her what each could wish. The 
reader grows a little impatient of the sequel, but that is the 
reader’s fault. In “ The Ring and the Book” this justice 
appears. It is difficult of apprehension because we think that 
Browning ought to be saying what he thinks about it — not 
at all. In this great dramatic lyric the murderer makes his 
argument as complete as an argument can be made by a 
murderer. Count Guido is allowed his inning and he plays 
it out. He is allowed undisputed opportunity by Browning 
as readily as is given to the Pope or the chivalrous priest, or 
even Pompilia, a new and divine type of woman brought into 
literature by Browning. So in “ Fifine at the Fair,” what- 
ever the unfaithful husband, who juggles with his moral sense 
and plays tricks with his own mind, and is sophisticated to a 
degree, — whatever the unfaithful husband, entranced by the 
charms of a strolling gypsy, may say, Don Juan is allowed 
to say. He has his chance; and so much is this true that his 
poor little wife, Elvire, dwindles, in the arguments for this 
wandering soul, to almost nonentity. It was not built upon 
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the woman; it was built upon the man and the gypsy, — 
therefore justice must be done to them. 

The average reader of Browning, encountering this per- 
fectly judicial attitude toward the speaker who occupies the 
dramatic centre of the poem, is prone to attribute to Brown- 
ing himself all the views which the speaker expresses. If this 
were true, instead of having a consistent philosophy of life, 
Browning’s mind would be a mere revolving kaleidoscope of 
impressions. Instead of that, Browning is a mirror, set in 
the common street of human life, and all that goes by is pic- 
tured, — successively glances from its surface. No picture 
stays, but the power of constant reflection remains with every 
recurrent opportunity. 
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BROWNING’S WORD PICTURES 
AvELINE E. H. Suicer 


In the wonderful gallery of word pictures presented to us 
in Robert Browning’s poems, we are struck by their great 
variety of subjects as well as the versatility in handling them. 
From the immense sweep of stroke, strength, and precision 
of touch, where, as in a great canvas, the force of nature is 
overwhelming, to the small delicate cabinet piece, fine as a 
cameo, delicate and poetic, swimming in color as evanescent 
and volatile as the passing afterglow of a brilliant sunset. 
It would be vain to try to show all the great pictures in this 
great gallery. But a few can be represented. Let us begin 
with this picture. The very breath of night is here, the 
immense sky dwarfing the landscape lying mysteriously be- 
neath. 


“ The rain and the wind ceased, and the sky 
Received the full fruition 
Of the moon’s consummate apparition. 
The black cloud barricade was riven, 
Ruined beneath her feet and driven 
Deep in the west; which bare and breathless, 
North and South and East lay ready 
For a glorious thing, that dauntless, deathless, 
Sprang across them and stood steady. 
*T was a moon-rainbow, vast and perfect, 
From heaven to heaven extending, perfect 
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As the mother moon’s self full in face. 

It rose, distinctly at the base 

With its seven proper colors chorded, 
Which still, in the rising were compressed, 
Until at last they coalesced, 

And supreme the spectral creature lorded 
In a triumph of whitest white, — 

Above which intervened the night. 

But above night too, like only the next, 
The second of a wondrous sequence, 
Reaching in rare and rarer frequence, 
The heaven of heavens were circumflexed 
Another rainbow rose, a mightier, 
Fainter, flushier, and flightier, — 
Rapture dying along its verge.” 


Such rapture does this impressive picture of the double 
rainbow, “ fainter, flushier, and flightier ” arouse, that one 
can hardly turn to another picture of night in a fierce rebel- 
lious mood more startling than any brush, not even Michael 
Angelo’s, could portray. The exquisite beauty of the rain- 
bow is shattered. 


** Suddenly all the midnight-round 
One fire. The dome of heaven had stood 
As made up of a multitude 
Of handbreadth cloudlets one vast rack 
Of ripples infinite and black, 
From sky to sky. Sudden there went 
Like horror and astonishment, 
A fierce vindictive scribble of red 
Quick flame across, as if one said 
(The angry scribe of judgment) ‘ There — 
Burn it!’ And straight —I was aware 
That the whole ribwood round, 
Cloud touching cloud beyond compute, 
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Was tinted, each, with its own spot 
Of burning at the core, till clot 
Jammed against clot, and spilt its fire 
Over all heaven, which gave surprise 
As fanned to measure equable, — 

. . . Now the fire would shrink 

And wither off the blasted face 

Of heaven, and I distinct might trace 
The sharp, black ridgy outlines left 
Unburned like network — then each cleft 
Regorged, and out it surging flew 
Furiously and night writhed inflamed, 
Till tolerating to be tossed 

No longer, certain rays world wide 
Shot downwardly. On every side, 
Caught past escape, the earth was lit ; 
As if a dragon’s nostril split 

And all his famished ire o’erflowed ; 
Then as he winced at his lord’s goad, 
Back he enhaled; whereat I found 
The clouds into vast pillars bound, 
Based on the corners of the earth, 
Propping the skies at top: a dearth 
Of fire i’ the violet intervals, 

Leaving exposed the utmost walls 

Of time, about to tumble in 

And end the world.” 


These two immense pictures of night fill all one end of 
our imaginary Browning Gallery. And now we come to 
those pictures of the sea, where 


““ The sprinkled isles, 
Lily on lily, o’erlace the sea.” 
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And this: 


“The swallow has set her six 
Young on the rail, 
And looks sea-ward: 
The water’s in stripes like a snake olive-pale 
To the leeward, —.. 
On the weather-side black, spotted white with the wind.” 


And here is the sea in another mood: 


**'Yon sea which sunbeams cross 
And recross till they weave a spider web, 
(Meshes of fire, some great fish breaks at times) 
While now the deep quiet sky over 
The sea. . . . So sleeps and sets to slumber that broad 


blue.” 


Shall we not stop for more than a glance at this silver sea 
with its cove and sandy shore? 


“The gray sea and the long black land; 
And the yellow half moon large and low; 
And the startled little waves that leap 
In fiery ringlets from their sleep, 

As I gain the cove with pushing prow, 
And quench its speed i’ the sluicing sand. 
Then a mile of warm sea-scented beach.” 


Does it not lie flat and warm under the closing twilight? 
And in the rosy morning light how 


“* Round the cape of a sudden came the sea, 
And the sun looked over the mountain’s rim 


And straight was a path of gold for him.” 


What a dainty delicate water color it is! 
And what dazzling views of Nature in every phase do we 
behold in these groups, large and small, ranged the length of 
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this wonderful gallery of word pictures! Brief glimpses of 
landscape rich in color, wide views of fields and mountains, 
minute tender touch of flower and vine, luscious fruit in clus- 
ters, smiling gardens, broad meadows all vibrating with life, 
a life so mysterious, almost sentient with the touch of soul, 
Nature in infinitude. Do we need brush and canvas to make 
plain this picture? 

In the next picture we have the coming of spring, with the 
intimate personal touch and it is the first natural description 
in the beginning of ‘* Pauline: ” 

“* Thou wilt remember one warm moon when winter 

Crept aged from the earth and spring’s first breath 

Blew soft from the moist hills; the blackthorn boughs, 

So dark in the bare wood, where glistening 

In the sunshine were white with coming buds, 

Like the bright side of a sorrow and the banks 

Had violets opening from sleep like eyes.” 


Now comes that lovely lyric of the Mayne. “ My heart, 
they loose my heart, those simple words,” cried Paracelsus. 
Here is the picture: 


“Thus the Mayne glideth 
Where my love abideth, 
Sleep’s no softer; it proceeds 
On through lawns, on through meads, 
On and on whate’er befall, 
Meandering and musical, 
Though the niggard pasturage 
Bear not on its shaven ledge 
Aught but weeds and waving grasses 
To view the river as it passes, 
Save here and there a scanty patch 
Of primroses too faint to catch 
A weary bee. 
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And scarce it pushes 

Its gentle way through tangling rushes 
Where the glossy kingfisher 

Flutters when noon-heats are near, 
Glad the shelving banks to shun 

Red and steaming in the sun, 

Where the shrew-mouse with pale throat 
Burrows and the speckled stoat: 

Where the quick sandpipers flit 

In and out the mar] and grit 

That seems to breed them, brown as they ; 
Naught disturbs its quiet way, 

Save some lazy stork that springs, 
Trailing it with legs and wings, 

Whom the shy fox from the hill 

Rouses, creep he ne’er so still.” 


And here is Browning’s beloved Italy, the lagoon, the black 
pines and the golden wood, from “ Sordello: ” 


“Then wide 
Opened the great morass, shot every side 
With flashing water through and through: ashine, 
Thick-steaming, all-alive. Whose shape divine 
Quivered i’ the farthest rainbow-vapor, glanced 
Athwart the flying herons? He advanced 
But warily: tho’ Mincio leaped no more, 
Each footfall burst up in the marish floor 
A diamond jet.” 


And here is the Mincio in flood: 


‘* Mincio, in its place, 
Laughed, a broad water, in next morning’s face 
And, where the mists broke up 
I’ the steady wind, burned, like a splinth of light 
Out of the crashing of a million stars.” 
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Nothing could be more beautiful than the picture of the 


opening spring in the beginning of the second book of “ Sor- 
dello: ” 


“The woods were long austere with snow, at last 
Pink leaflets budded on the beech, and fast 
Larches, scattered thro’ pine-tree solitudes, 
Brightened, as in the slumbrous heart of the woods 
Our buried year, a witch, grew young again 
To placid incantation, and that stain 
About were from her cauldron, green smoke blent 
With those black pines. 


“ Oh, what a dawn of day! 
How the March sun feels like May! 
All is blue again 
After last night’s rain, 
And the South dries the hawthorn spray.” 


Then this next view: 


“ Runnels, which rillets swell, 
Must be dancing down the dell 
With a foaming head 
On the beryl bed 


Paven smooth as hermit’s cell.” 


Here are bits of Italian scenes all perfect in tone and 
color. 


“The moon when first it thunders in March 
The eel in the pond gives a leap, they say ; 
As I leaned and looked over the aloed arch 
Of the villa-gate this warm March day, 

No flash snapped, no dumb thunder rolled 
In the valley beneath where, white and wide 
Washed by the morning water-gold 
Florence lay out on the mountain side 
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River and bridge and street and square 
Lay mine, as much at my beck and call, 
Thrw’ the live translucent bath of air, 
As the sights in a magic crystal ball.” 


Here is the Roman Campagna. Have you ever seen it? 
Here it lies, its very self: 


“The Campagna with its endless fleece 
Of feathery grasses everywhere! 
Silence and passion, joy and peace, 
An everlasting wash of air — 
Rome’s ghost since her decease.” 


And this is perhaps in the same feathery plain: 


** Where the quiet-colored end of evening smiles, 
Miles and miles 
On the solitary pastures where our sheep 
Half asleep 
Tinkle homeward thro’ the twilight — ” 


Not Mauve with his crowded sheep herded home in the 
twilight could make a picture more tender and true. 
Here is yet another startling in its sheen of golden grass: 


** Fancy the Pampas’ sheen! 
Miles and miles of gold and green 
Where the sun flowers blow 
In a solid glow, 
And — to break now and then the screen — 
Black neck and eyeballs 
Up a wild horse leaps between.” 


Let us leave these enchanting bits and find our artist show- 
ing us animals. No one loved animals better than Browning. 
His keen perceptive sense knew their nature and their habits. 
See this: 
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** A black lynx snarled and pricked a tufted ear 
Lust of my blood inflamed his yellow balls.” 


**Yon otter, sleek-wet, lithe as a leech; 
Yon auk, one fire eye in a ball of foam, 
That floats and feeds; a certain badger brown 
He hath watched hunt with that slant white wedge-eye, 
By moonlight.” 


Or this: 


** As the king-bird with ages on his plumes 
Travels to die in his ancestral glooms.” 


Time fails us to note other wonderful descriptions of 
nature and only a glimpse of that inner gallery of portraits. 

They crowd the walls of our imaginary hall of word pic- 
tures. They are: 


* That little head of hers 
Painted upon a background of pure gold 
Such as the Tuscan’s early art prefers.” 


And 


‘* Little Pompilia with the patient brow 
And lamentable smile on those poor pale lips.” 


And last that faint shadow-face with heavy curls hanging 
on either side: 


“ Half angel and half bird 


And all a wonder and a wild desire.” 


Here we must reluctantly leave them. 
Can we not say with Balaustion: 
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“JT know, too, a great Kaunian painter strong 
As Herakles tho’ rosy with a robe 
Of grace that softens down the sinewy strength; 
And he has made a picture of it all.” 


Shall we now crown our poet an artist as well as a philos- 
opher, musician, an inspirer of all who would dwell in the 


spirit? But 


“Why crown whom Zeus has crowned in soul before? ” 
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BROWNING AND THE DRAMA 
By Wirii1amM Norman GuTHRIE 
I. THE DILEMMA: BROWNING OR THE DRAMA 


InviTED at the eleventh hour, — not because I was found 
idle in the market-place, I assure you, but because others 
somehow had failed to accept the challenge of the Programme 
Committee, — I entered upon this ungrateful task of dealing 
with the subject assigned me: Browning and the Drama. 
You realize the full absurdity of coupling two such disparate 
notions as Browning — and the drama? The very existence 
of this society before which I am asked to speak, indicates 
clearly enough that Browning is an unpopular poet, a poet 
who still needs apologetic introduction to the general public. 
And the drama, if it be anything, must it not be the popular 
form of art? The drama is for an assembly of all sorts and 
conditions on pleasure or business bent; from the nature of 
the case it demands instantaneous comprehension, a unifying 
appeal to the miscellaneous mass, — a bestowal upon them — 
in obedience, conscious or unconscious, to the laws of mob 
psychology — of enlarged powers of apprehension and emo- 
tional realization. 

It must be clear at the very start that an unpopular poet 
cannot succeed in a, much less the popular form; or con- 
versely, that one who succeeded in a popular form cannot 
have remained an unpopular poet. We know beforehand that 
he who speaks on this general subject, must do so, as it were, 
on the defensive; that if he loves the poet, he is in a most 
critical and apologetic position. 

He will have to speak either concerning the form of drama, 
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occupying his time with abstract esthetic disquisitions; or 
he will have to present a psychological analysis of the genius ; 
or he will have to do both, which is clearly worse and yet 
better, because only so can a true answer be given to the 
question: why did Browning, gifted with dramatic genius 
as he was, fail to write great drama? 

The drama undertakes to present life through lives en- 
meshed in a chosen situation. ‘ Souls ” are exhibited by the 
persons of the drama in speech, gesture, act, at duly created 
psychological moments. The purpose, therefore, of the art 
form is to create with verisimilitude such fortunate psycho- 
logical moments, when the revelation of souls through plausi- 
ble dramatic persons is inevitable and immediate. This is so 
great and difficult an art that it has been possessed absolutely, 
in the course of human history, no more, perhaps, than twice. 
In almost every other instance it is possible for critics of 
some temperament or other to question the complete success 
of the famous master. Two we fancy are beyond cavil, 
Sophocles and Shakespeare. They presented to their mis- 
cellaneous contemporaries the spectacle of men and women 
behaving themselves according to the requirements of plot 
and character, in obedience to all the prejudices of contem- 
porary psychology, but in such wise that the Dionysiac 
spell of awe is cast simultaneously on all spectators and hear- 
ers, and that the God of Life and Death steps forth out 
of the mystery, with his irresistible power, into their work- 
aday world. How great a miracle this feat, any one will 
know who has attempted to speak effectively the best he knew, 
to move men persuasively toward an end beyond their habitual 
comprehension. It is difficult to present plausibly and pleas- 
urably to the crowd what the crowd already knows or be- 
lieves; but to communicate the supreme then-attainable wis- 
dom, in supremely disinterested beauty, sublimity, gracious- 
ness, — that is indeed a miracle, so great that it passes crit- 
ical understanding. Many men of genius have, to be sure, 
succeeded more or less in being great poets and thoroughly 
effective playwrights at one and the same time; but none of 
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them, so far as we know, more than now and then. This 
or that good play turns out to be relatively poor literature ; 
this or that great piece of literature no more than a mod- 
erately effective play. 

In recent times Ibsen and Strindberg, marvellous techni- 
cians, Hauptmann and D’Annunzio, rarely gifted and dy- 
namic poets, have produced but few masterpieces in the sense 
that they are equally and simultaneously good as poems and 
plays. 

Now the common justification of Browning’s failure as a 
dramatist is false, and therefore reacts on the poet whose 
claims to recognition we are still bound to urge on the general 
reading public. It is not by depreciation of drama as an 
art form that we will justify our creative genius, Robert 
Browning. He was not, as some would argue, too deep, too 
great, too wise, too divinely inspired for drama. He was 
simply not deep enough, great enough, wise enough, divinely 
inspired enough, for great drama. Being a true poet, he 
was of course incapable of “cheap and nasty ” substitutes, 
of concessions to the vulgar needs of commercial success ; 
but, oh, had he only possessed genius enough, afflatus enough, 
technical training enough, esthetic insight enough, ordinary 
human patience enough, to be even a worthy second-rate 
dramatist! For when we recognize the difference (in power 
for good and joy over the mass) between the poet we read 
and love in privacy, who reaches men and women through us 
indirectly, and that rarer poet who reaches groups of men 
and women simultaneously, infusing in them joy and courage 
and wisdom, who can hesitate to choose as the better part 
for the genius we honor that of even a worthy second-rate 
dramatist, rather than that of a first-rate poet for select and 
honorific privacy? 


Il. IMMEDIATE PREDECESSORS AND CONTEMPORARIES 


My line of defence for Robert Browning’s failure shall 
not be, then, that of depreciating the art form of drama, 
but of explaining why it was impossible for Robert Brown- 
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ing, born what and when he was, to write true and great 
drama. 

What did the drama seem to Browning and his contempo- 
raries between the years 1830 and 1850? There had been an 
Elizabethan revival affecting cultivated readers only. Cole- 
ridge, Lamb and Hazlitt had borne testimony in eloquent 
critical essays, in anthologies of beautiful poetic scenes 
snatched from their dramatic contexts. The names of Mar- 
lowe, Peele, Greene, of Beaumont and Fletcher, of Webster, 
Ford, Dekker and Marston, had been rescued from oblivion ; 
and it was indeed a sign of intelligence and culture for a man 
to dote on this or that purple patch, this or that theatrical 
instant of surpassing power. It must be clear, however, that 
the net result of this Elizabethan revival was at first an ac- 
quaintance with detached morsels, and the conception of the 
“drama” as a sort of string on which gems of rare love- 
liness were to be strung. I remember myself as a boy pon- 
dering an anthology called the “‘ Beauties of Shakespeare,” 
and upon my eager mind it made, what I believe to have 
been a very characteristic impression, namely: that the drama 
was a cunningly devised vulgar scheme which a divinely 
inspired poet used as a kind of show-case to display his 
heavenly wares. The poem was not the drama as a whole, 
but the lyrical, rhetorical or epigrammatical bits that might 
be worked in, and so out. It is not that I would speak un- 
gratefully of this revival and its prophets, Coleridge, Lamb, 
and Hazlitt; but that I would indicate that their approach 
to the matter of the drama was hopelessly undramatic, be- 
cause wholly untheatrical. 

I fancy, then, that almost any intelligent person, in the 
twenties or thirties in the British Isles (or in their intellectual 
dependency, the United States), would have been very likely 
to cherish of the drama a notion like that which Byron con- 
veyed so deliciously in his preface to “ Manfred” (1817), 
“a dramatic poem, — a kind of poem in dialogue, — in blank 
verse, —a drama!” ‘Then our poet adds with an amusing 
guilelessness, “I have at least rendered it quite impossible 
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for the stage, for which I have the greatest contempt.” And 
yet Lord Byron was a very theatrical person, and in spite 
of himself, in his preface to “ Marino Faliero ” (1820), was 
moved to give us a disquisition on the “ unities,”’ which must 
be wholly irrelevant unless he was thinking of representation 
when he composed and apologized for his new play. In his 
preface to “ Sardanapalus ” (1821), he assures us once more 
that he has ‘‘ not composed with. the most remote view of the 
stage; ” and yet once more he discourses about the “ unities,” 
adding these significant words concerning them: “ with any 
very distant departure ” from which “ there may be poetry 
but can be no drama.” 

Clearly Lord Byron perceived that there was something 
involved in the drama more and other than would appear 
from his original definition. It was not ignorance of Shake- 
speare, but bravado, that made him insist on the “ unities.” 
But we can see that in Byron’s efforts to write drama on 
a false theory, he was more and more becoming conscious of 
the true implications of the despised art. Byron’s inborn 
theatrical attitude and aptitude, his instinctive feeling for 
situation, his bitter experience of the world, and more than 
anything else his own so often divided personality (almost 
creating drama spontaneously within himself), his gifts of 
popular eloquence and dazzling pomp of phrase, fitted him 
perhaps more than any man of his age to write true poetic 
dramas; and yet, with all our admiration for “ Manfred ” 
and “ Cain” and the rest of his poems in “ dialogue, — in 
blank verse,’’ we must confess that he succeeded poorly, on 
the whole. He did not entirely fail, incidentally be it said, if 
practical success is considered a criterion. We all remember 
that, two years ago, Byron’s “ Cain” (entitled “* a mystery ” 
to disguise his ignorance of dramatic laws?) was played in 
Italy, with great popular approval. 

The most unlikely of Byron’s contemporaries produced, 
perhaps, all things considered, the best English drama of the 
nineteenth century, “The Cenci.” His success was doubtless 
due to the fact that Shelley was redeemed from Shakespeare 
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(the most dangerous influence for a modern playwright) by 
the devoted study of Sophocles; and that he was so absorbed 
in the plot itself for its own sake and the heroine Beatrice 
that he was swirled out of his natural lyricism into the full 
current of life. Yet “ The Cenci” is incapable of general 
representation because of the offence to moral prejudice in- 
volved in the subject itself. For this our prudery is respon- 
sible, rather than Shelley’s incapacity. Still, his work must 
suffer the consequence, no matter whose the blame. 

Walter Savage Landor began his series of dramatic studies 
in 1812 with “ Count Julian.” He took excellent subjects, 
vivacious and interesting plots and personages, as witness 
the very titles, “ Andrea of Hungary and Giovanna of Na- 
ples” (1839), “Fra Rupert” (1841), etc. Walter Sav- 
age Landor was certainly a competent student of past drama, 
and yet so alien was his genius, or so wrong-headed his con- 
ception of the form, that he soon passed from plays to de- 
tached scenes (always with interesting subjects), and finally 


eventuated in ‘ 


‘imaginary conversations,” i.e. in more or 
less subtle discussions of opinions and temperamental reac- 
tions placed in the mouths of famous people at interesting 
moments. Never do we feel the presence of a real person. 
Always Landor is present, pointing “ pole in hand,” and on 
his blackboard are diagrams of famous people. For over 
fifty years such work went on, and the author was more and 
more in the clear, it would seem, as to the undramatic nature 
of what he was producing. 

Thomas Lovell Beddoes gives his own view as to possible 
rebirth of the English drama. ‘ We shall need the bold, 
trampling fellow, — no creeper into worm-holes!” And yet 
his own practice, based on the study of Shakespeare and the 
Elizabethans, results in the most interesting Elizabethan imi- 
tations, which any man should study if he would realize how 
little correct theory can save a greatly gifted artist from 
erroneous practice. ‘“ The Bride’s Tragedy,” ‘‘ The Second 
Brother,” ‘ Torrismond” (1822), “ Love’s Arrow Poi- 
soned,” * The Last Man” (1823), are works of a true poet, 
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but no one will suppose that they are contributions to a new 
period of English drama. The very fact that Beddoes pro- 
ceeded to dedicate himself to a new “ misanthropical Faust,” 
to be entitled ‘* Death’s Jest-Book, or The Fool’s Tragedy,” 
shows that he was more or less aware of his failure; for here 
he quite evidently gives up all hope of public representation, 
professional or amateur, and writes for the reader’s pipe- 
dream. In the publication of the literary remains of Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes, we are struck also by their somewhat telltale 
nature. The posthumous publications of Schiller’s work con- 
sist of scenarios, constructive skeletons, notes for stage direc- 
tions, and stage embodiments of ideas. Unless the editor has 
suppressed such things in the case of Beddoes, he must have 
worked on Poe’s theory, viz.: that a long poem could not 
exist. We have fragments, epigrams, notes of purple patches, 
connected with some general theme. Perhaps he proceeded 
then to compose a drama after this fashion. A “ beauty ” 
occurs to me (a candidate for admission to the beauties of 
Beddoes), wherefore I go theme-hunting. Oh for the theme 
that will permit of the “ beauty ” appearing at the psycho- 
logical moment! Having luckily chosen my theme, “ beau- 
ties ” begin to snow in, to drizzle in, to hail in, to thunder in, 
and my polychrome scrap-book becomes voluminous. Then, 
with great ingenuity, I contrive the theatrical string for my 
pearls, —a sort of hat-rack for Easter hats, a sort of car- 
penter’s skeleton for a carnival dragon, — and lo, the result 
is, a closet drama, too delicate and refined and erudite for 
presentation; eloquent, scintillant, everything in the world 
except — practical on any stage, because not organically 
produced and humanly realized. We may be doing atrocious 
injustice to Thomas Lovell Beddoes himself, but at all events 
we are exhibiting in caricature a method of composition that 
has not wholly passed away among literary men of our gen- 
eration. 

Among the other names that rose to prominence during 
Browning’s activity, as writers of drama, Westland Mars- 
ton, of “The Patrician’s Daughter,” and Bryan Waller 
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Procter (Barry Cornwall), of “The Falcon,” produced 
works that were neither good plays nor good literature, 
though they were sincere attempts at both. Bulwer-Lytton, 
with his * Lady of Lyons ” (1838) and “ Richelieu ” (1839), 
still deceives many into thinking that he succeeded. Who- 
ever may have thought that they were more than good 
acting plays in tolerable literary form, — without psycho- 
logical depth, without the lightning from heaven, — Brown- 
ing certainly could not have been edified by their appearance 
or instructed in his craft. It is difficult to learn from one 
whom we reverence, impossible from one whom we despise; 
and Robert Browning going to school to Bulwer-Lytton 
(the playwright, we mean, of course, and not the person), 
would be laughter verily for the Gods. 

Abroad, after Schiller, there were Hugo and Hebbel, from 
whom Browning might have learned much; but the first was 
doubtless wholly unsympathetic to him, and the second (the 
forerunner of Augier, Dumas Fils, Ibsen, Bjérnson), was 
wholly unknown to him, as to most cultivated Englishmen 
of that time. We have by this, then, if we are not altogether 
wrong in our reconstruction, made evident that Robert 
Browning at his time, could have known only obsolete forms 
of the drama (the great Attic drama, and the great Eliza- 
bethan drama), and wrong-headed efforts of true poets and 
literary men on the one hand, or meretricious efforts to be 
literary on the part of commercial playwrights. 

It is therefore unfair to hold Browning responsible for 
not becoming a great dramatist, supposing that God had 
given him the sort of faculty necessary for one. Great 
craftsmen arrive in the second generation of an art move- 
ment. The materials have been prepared for them and con- 
nected with the form. The form has been wrought out by 
the cruel but infallible method of trial and failure into fitness 
for conveying the now sympathetic matter to the living 
human mass. No such development in England prepared 
the way for Browning and Tennyson. To demand that 
Browning (or even Tennyson, then, who began his dramatic 
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work so much later) should produce masterpieces of dra- 
matic form —is unreasonable. To minimize the genius of 
Browning for failure in this most difficult form, is alto- 
gether unfair. 


III. BROWNING’S CHIEF INTEREST 


Let us now approach the second part of our subject. 
What was the genius of Browning so far as we can make 
out? and what was his personal striving as man and artist? 
So much has been said and written about Browning’s message, 
about Browning the prophet, that one might suppose him 
to be a non-conformist parson out of a job, or an editorial 
writer that had been ‘ fired”? for inopportune political sin- 
cerity. Of course every poet, being a man, does think, and 
the thoughts that he thinks have something to do with the 
adventitious interest of his poetry. With his poetry as such, 
however, we cannot see that it has any very close connection. 
The poets as poets are not guaranteed any papal infalli- 
bility, philosophical sanity, or scientific inerrancy. The 
legitimate authority of a poet must always remain psycho- 
logical, that is, it must inhere in the sort of a man he is, 
in the typical specimen of the race that he offers for our 
inspection through his work. He may have tried out certain 
matters as man, and have given us in his poetry the crucial 
experiment he has thus made for our instruction or inspira- 
tion. Such was once the authority of Sir Philip Sydney, 
and such has justly been the authority of Robert Browning. 
Furthermore the legitimate authority of a poet ought to be 
in the main stylistic and artistic. It ought, for instance, 
to broaden a Protestant when he finds Verlaine enshrining 
in imperishable loveliness the Virgin Mother of God. Clearly 
the resented doctrine has religious value! Now the authority 
of a poet — legitimately either psychological or artistic or 
both —is outrageously over-strained by many good folk, 
and lamentably misunderstood. Because Browning has a 
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great name as poet and man, we have no reason to believe 
that his doctrine of God is truer than that of Josiah Royce 
or Theodore Roosevelt. Let every man stick to his last, and 
if he will not stick to it, let him be stuck to it by the com- 
petent critic! 

The thinking of Browning, then, is no more or less than 
the thinking of a certain type of man who happens to be 
a poet. His thinking endeavors to obtain for him an intel- 
lectual and moral license to view the world in the way that 
his genius requires him to view it, for its happiest and most 
effective exercise. It is “ authoritative,” therefore, only for 
a man constituted like Browning, with Browning’s speciali- 
zation and vocation. Browning’s only message, if message 
he has, that is authoritative for other men besides, is to be 
found in his artistic contribution to the world. It is rather 
what he did that counts, than what he said. Rather what he 
created, than what he believed or thought. It is time that 
we should cease quoting men solemnly with an authority 
surreptitiously transferred from one field to another. The 
power of a name should not be invoked outside the sphere 
of its relevancy. 

Now the point we wish to arrive at is: was Browning’s 
personal working philosophy and his artistic bias favorable 
or unfavorable to the production of drama? What was 
Browning interested in, is the question. Was he really in- 
terested in men and women? Was he really interested in the 
concatenation of events? Was he vitally concerned in the 
action and reaction of a man and his world? If the ques- 
tions can be answered enthusiastically in the affirmative, we 
see that Browning was disposed to become a dramatist, what- 
ever his natural gifts might be; but no matter what those 
gifts might be, if we should have to answer the questions 
in the negative, or qualify them in various ways, he could 
become a dramatist only by sheer luck, happening on the 
matter that fascinated him, as for instance Shelley did in 
the case of “The Cenci.” To any student of Browning’s 
poetry it is manifest that he was primarily interested in what 
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he called “ the soul,” — in the conscious individuality of a 
person, in the distinguishing rather than in the common 
elements of humanity. As the soul in its deepest self can 
be got at only in the relation with its own deepest self, it is 
in a species of mystical soliloquy, or divine colloquy, that 
we should reach the satisfaction of this passion of Browning, 
rather than in anything we have known in Hellas, Hindustan, 
Spain, England, France or Germany as drama. 

But this intense interest of Browning in “ the soul” did not 
exclude the body. It was the soul, not the ghost, it was the 
deepest self of the man in the whole of his being with which 
he was enamored. In fact he loved to have soul and body 
qualified by the social specialization of the individual, by the 
free operation on him of his actual, if accidental, environ- 
ment. It was such a soul in such a body, who was such and 
such a man, — a soldier, a librarian, a cobbler, a woodsman, 
a bishop, a king, a demagogue. But the damaging peculiar- 
ity of Browning’s attitude lies in the fact that his interest 
in the world ceases when its office for ** the soul ” is performed 
or sufficiently indicated. ‘The environment is merely scope 
for characteristic action. It is not the environment altered 
by the soul that interests him; but the soul altered by its 
reaction on the environment. The insufficiency, then, of the 
environment for the ultimate perfecting of “ the soul ” brings 
Browning always to shatter the limits of time and space, and 
demand infinity and eternity as the true arena of the soul’s 
activity. Thus again we come back to what we started with: 
Browning is clairvoyant as to the environment; matter van- 
ishes, and the soul is beheld alone, afloat in the flaming core 
of God. 

If we have understood the biassing interest of Robert 
Browning correctly, we cannot but realize that, even had he 
been granted admission to the true school of dramatic tech- 
nique, — had he been initiated into the mysteries of Sopho- 
cles and Shakespeare, —he might have found himself in- 
capable of exercising the craft because of a lack of spon- 
taneous personal sympathy with an attitude that must nat- 
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urally be taken by the great dramatist toward the persons 
whom he projects against the background of a real world. 


IV. BROWNING’S SPECIAL GENIUS 


Now this bias and preoccupation, which we fancy we have 
rightly discerned in Browning, was not merely accidental. 
Had he been born in the time of Shakespeare, the great 
power of the successful art form might have coerced him; 
but that which even a giant does reluctantly has not the 
ease which we associate with the veritable masterpiece. The 
genius of this man Robert Browning seems to have been 
essentially lyrical, that is, subjective. He is akin to Burns 
and Shelley and Hugo and Heine. But, unlike them, he 
can utter no so-called “ lyric cry ” in his own person. He 
has the great British shyness in him. He has the horror of 
self-revelation. Like Leconte de Lisle in his famous sonnet 
“Les Montreurs,” he would consider it soul-prostitution. 
Recall his well-known “ House.” About this British reserve 
of Robert Browning there can certainly be no doubt. Granted 
now a fiery lyric passion (that is a volcanic necessity of self- 
utterance) on the one hand, and on the other hand a stubborn 
and furious British shyness, — we shall deduct at once (sup- 
posing there be no suicidal explosion) an indirect method 
of self-projection. The poet will select within himself the 
elements below his person, which like hot lava underlie the 
green surface-growth of his life. Out of these hot sub- 
conscious elements he will fashion a subordinate person within 
himself, and in that person he will centre the lyric passion 
he experiences, and he will get so the satisfaction of self- 
utterance out of it, without direct conscious self-revelation. 
Browning the poet is driven, then, by Browning the man 
to hybrid dramatic forms: the dramatic lyric, the dramatic 
ballad, the soliloquy, the monologue, — a confession to an 
alter-ego or enemy, or more adequately to God; and finally 
(though not so named by him), to epic drama, like “ Pippa 
Passes,” or to dramatic epic, like “ The Ring and the Book.” 
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V. SURVEY OF BROWNING’S DRAMA 


Now it is natural we should proceed to a sort of stock- 
taking: what did Browning actually produce that could, by 
a liberal stretch of terms, be described as drama? 

First we have “ Paracelsus ” (1835), a series of mono- 
logues and theatrically languid dialogues with several in- 
terrupting lyrics of great beauty. The spiritual story of 
” is wrought out to its pathetic and yet pro- 
phetic end, in a rapturous vision of cosmic evolution. No 
one will claim for this work, however beautiful, the name of 
drama. 


** Paracelsus 


There ensued the friendship with Macready, and the choice 
of a subject for a patriotic tragedy. Most painstaking his- 
torical studies were carried through rigorously, and, since 
published, are open to any student. There resulted herefrom 
the tragedy “ Strafford ” (1837). Whatever may be said for 
it, two things must be recorded against it from the point 
of view of fitness for the stage. Browning’s conception of 
mystery and suspense is provokingly incorrect. Instead of 
mystifying the persons on the stage, to the delight or terror 
of the audience, he mystifies the audience, to its own despair 
and consequent irritation. Had one just mastered his com- 
pact studies for the play, one might understand, as it pro- 
ceeded, what was going on, and its eventual import. As a 
joke must dispense with foot-notes, so a play must be able 
to make us live its life, without first participating in an his- 
torical seminar on Charles I and his times. Our second crit- 
icism of this nobly conceived and executed piece of work 
concerns the style. Its obscurity is not like Shakespeare’s. 
When his deep speeches roll over the audience, every man 
supplies a meaning for the unintelligible, wingéd words. The 
theatrical situation suggests a meaning that seems at least 
for the moment adequate. Future hearings and readings 
may modify our understanding, but for the time being we 
have a flattering sense that we alone fully enter into the deeps 
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of Shakespeare’s mind. Unfortunately the obscurity of 
Browning is quite of another sort. We know that we know 
not, and we set our teeth grimly and clench our fists until 
for rage at our impotency we can endure it no longer. For 
the speech of the stage must have (however deep, and in its 
ultimate meanings unintelligible) an immediately valid inter- 
pretation, and a theatrically evident value; and this the most 
partial student of Browning’s “ Strafford” cannot arrogate 
for its style. 

“ Pippa Passes ” (1841), lovely poem though it is, proved 
itself, even with the devoted efforts of Mrs. Lemoyne and 
with a naturally selected audience, hopelessly refractory. It 
consists of two long narrative monologues of astute self- 
dissection put into the mouth of a naive young girl. The 
great loveliness of the matter does not render the manner 
plausible. As for the five scenes interrupted by lyrics, which 
lie between the two monologues, all except the first degenerate 
into narration or monologue. That ‘ Pippa Passes” is a 
poetical masterpiece, no competent critic will call into ques- 
tion; but that it is even a tolerable ’prentice work for the 
stage of our day, not, we imagine, the wildest Browningite 
would dream in the concentric conclave of the blessed! 

* King Victor and King Charles ” (1842) is a character 
diptych; two plays, at best, on one general theme, and even 
so, if we mistake not, plays with less qualifications for the 
contemporary stage than “ Strafford.” 

“The Blot on the Scutcheon ” (1843) marked great prog- 
ress. There are many who have not yet despaired of its 
successful performance under peculiarly favorable conditions. 
Personally I should count myself among that number. The 
reason would seem to be that the story is so obvious, and 
the characters so nearly conventional, that the Browning 
virtuosity ceases to interfere with one’s general notion of 
what is going on. 

“The Return of Druses,” which follower gives us singu- 
lar psychology working up to an ordinary theatrical effect. 
For the theatrical effect, strange to say, Browning has sac- 
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rificed what is usually dearest to him; but the emotions in- 
volved are exotic, requiring a chronological human recon- 
struction. One must manage to be what one is not any more 
to-day, if one is to appreciate the motives operative in the 
chief character of the play. He has given us a most subtle 
study in casuistry, for the comprehension of religious leaders. 
Granted that he might find an audience to understand his 
casuistry, he has given us then a possible stage play for those 
super-cultivated few. 

** Colombe’s Birthday ” has tempted college amateurs, and 
we hope that it will tempt them many times again. Its pres- 
entation of the heroine allures, but the subtlety of the lover 
is beyond dull, muscular, masculine comprehension. His 
doubts and fears, his desires, that transfigure themselves be- 
yond human language, will hardly meet with a cordial sym- 
pathy unless the audience be made up of Philonistic Platon- 
ists, or close students of Petrarch, who have in hand the 
“Vita Nova” of Dante as their manual of devotion and 
practical vade mecum. 

“A Soul’s Tragedy ” (1846) is, like “ King Victor and 
King Charles,” a diptych. Very intelligible it seems to me, 
and I often wonder why amateurs have not raised their cru- 
sader’s standard with this doughty little piece of work. The 
reason it seems to me intelligible for stage use, is that its 
matter is now one of common experience. Nevertheless, even 
so, one can hardly say that its discussion is perspicuous. 
For unfortunately Browning’s interest lay always to right 
or left of the beaten track, to blaze his way through virgin 
forest; and it would seem as if dramatic genius must make 
a highroad out of a cow-path, if it is to reach with you 
and me and the rest of us the gates of the City of God. 

“Luria” (1846) followed, a series of monologues deliv- 
ered at diverse moments in a plot slowly unfolding off the 
stage. And a wonderful protagonist is this Luria: a soldier, 
and an Oriental, doubly taciturn therefore; yet exhausting 
himself limpidly in streams of semi-lyric speech. Few things 
have been conceived by Browning more beautiful, more pa- 
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thetic; but we have never imagined it possible upon the 
boards of any stage. 

“In a Balcony,” the performance of which by Mr. Otis 
Skinner and Mrs. Lemoyne must be ever memorable to all 
lovers of literature, is a mere situation eloquently argued 
out. It is ratiocination at the white heat of passion. The 
soul pours itself out in transcendental dialectics. It is mys- 
tical. It is for certain rare people at rare moments — 
human, but the performance of the gifted Mr. Skinner and 
Mrs. Lemoyne, so loving, so faithful, so noble, makes ad- 
verse criticism unnecessary. My own personal experience in 
Cincinnati was that only those who knew their Browning 
well were able to understand and enjoy; the rest, although 
intelligent, their curiosity piqued, were baffled and mystified 
and vexed, — or like the turkey in Florian’s fable, who saw in 
the dark what the cat could not! So does not operate a piece 
of true stage poetry when capably presented to an intelligent 
audience. 

Our stock-taking would lead us to suppose that not with- 
out cause was Browning fond of Euripides rather than of 
Sophocles, of the passionate reasoner about life rather than 
of the presenter of its appalling or beautiful moments in 
unreasoned grandeur. 


VI. THE PERMANENT VALUE OF BROWNING’S DRAMAS 


Endeavoring to find the source of Browning’s weakness, 
we have spoken of his lack of opportunity to apprehend by 
living examples just what dramatic technique might be, and 
the theatrical requisites for effective poetry on the stage in 
his own time. For this he was blameless, though the mis- 
fortune remains a fact that condemns his work none the less. 
He that falls over a precipice ignorantly, breaks his bones 
at the bottom quite as successfully as he that flung himself 
down with suicidal intent. The second source to be assigned 
for Browning’s weakness was the personal, poetic bias in 
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favor of the very aspects of the inner life that are the least 
capable of exhibition, that would require just the most mirac- 
ulous technique (like Strindberg’s, for instance, at his best), 
for their delicate and elusive suggestion. 

Now the third source of Browning’s weakness, that we 
would indicate merely (without waste of time to substan- 
tiate the charge, since any lover of Browning must realize 
its pertinency), was Browning’s too great addiction to dia- 
lectics as a sport. I mean his truly sophistical over-estimate 
of the power and vital importance for life of — logic. While 
abstractly our poet would concede that an enormous amount 
of our doings have little or nothing to do with conscious 
thought or will, still he is so clever an expounder of ex- 
parte pleas, so fond of weighing in a fine balance the in- 
visible margins of probability, that he is constantly tempted 
to reproduce in passionate moments matter that clogs the 
flow of passion and cools the sympathy of an audience. The 
poet who could commit what is to us the outrage of “ Fifine 
at the Fair,” and in a less degree “ Bishop Blougram’s Apol- 
ogy,” or “Mr. Sludge the Medium,” not to mention the 
gruesome resurrections of defunct legal procedure in portions 
of “ The Ring and the Book;” who thought some of his 
Parleyings with “ certain” People of Importance could have 
any interest for a reader of poetry, other than some stray 
collector of psychological freaks who would reduce into the 
flat of reasoning the upward leapings of the clogged soul; 
certainly such a poet (and Robert Browning we fancy is he) 
could not produce “ drama ”’ unless he first underwent a cata- 
clysmical conversion, and Carlyle’s “ baphometical fire-bap- 
tism ” to boot! Geometry may be thrilling to the mathe- 
matician, but it is not succulent on the stage. 

To some extent it is possible, of course, to subject Brown- 
ing’s drama to judicious cutting and so omit the most pec- 
cant passages, but at all events this, the usual method of 
dealing with literary plays, would seem so far not to have 
granted much relief. The dialectic is too closely interwoven 
in the very texture of the poetry; and were we thus to cut 
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sufficiently, there would be little left beyond the plot of 
Browning’s play, which would have to be done almost like 
“ Sumurun ” last season, as a play without words, and no 
one will protest more vehemently against such a treatment 
of Browning than the present speaker. 

Looking then for an answer to the question what is the re- 
sidual value of Browning’s drama, I find myself in no wise em- 
barrassed. For twenty years a dear and intimate companion 
of the spirit, a counsellor to whom I went for the right sort 
of “ contagion,” I cannot but believe that acquaintance and 
daily fellowship with this warm-hearted wise man is precious, 
not only to our generation but to men and women of future 
times. So manly, so generous, so warmly religious, so spiri- 
tually insistent, so tender of the beautiful, so loyal to the 
useful is Robert Browning, that we cannot imagine our- 
selves dispensing with him in any Rose of the Blessed brought 
reasonably down to date; and as for the Earth (postponing 
the Rose), she surely needs him right in the thick of things, 
where her children are bewildered and choked with the dust 
of the day. Many, thank Heaven, have been the ‘** Prophets 
of the Lord;” but those who know Browning, will in the 
long run prefer none to him. 

Now let us frankly confess that a real acquaintance with 
this friend of the spirit is not to be had without considerable 
pains. No critic, certainly no Berdoe-Baedeker, can accom- 
plish more than a very superficial and impertinent introduc- 
tion. Browning’s best self is manifested in his sudden leaps 
into medias res. ‘The new reader, sometimes the experienced 
reader, needs orientation. Who shall inform him as to his 
longitude and latitude? Who shall furnish him a table of the 
dramatis personae? ‘True, he is aware that what is going 
on before him is of vast and thrilling import; but he is con- 
fused, and, like a famous reader, he cannot tell whether it 
is all about a tree in the mist, a mountain or a man! 

Now in the case of Browning’s dramas the psychological 
moments — dramatic lyrics, dramatic ballads, or plainly rap- 
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the needful presuppositions and presumptions, in whatever 
has gone before and knits them together. In other words, 
Browning is his own adequate interpreter in the dramas. No 
man of sufficient cultivation and intelligence to read Brown- 
ing at all, can fail to understand and enjoy the great mo- 
ments with a confidence that he has got Browning’s own 
meaning, and not some conventionalized, vulgarized, pretti- 
fied substitute, suggested by a busybody commentator or 
interpreter. 

If, therefore, I am right, that personal, first-hand ac- 
quaintance and intimate fellowship with Browning is always 
going to be of great importance to English readers, then 
his dramas, though impossible for the stage and though not 
containing, perhaps, with some exceptions, his best work, 
remain the authorized and always necessary introduction to 
the body of his lyric and epic poetry. 

Furthermore it must be said in fairness that Browning 
has not produced “ closet drama ”’ in the sense that this much 
despised phrase usually bears; certainly not closet drama 
like that of Beddoes, poet though he was; or Landor’s, 
elegant scholar and erudite critic, and sometimes lyrical poet! 
Browning accomplishes always a real substantial projection 
of souls. They are psychically visualized, and if you take 
his hand, so to say, you shall see his very own vision of his 
people in the flesh. They are dramatically perplexed, lyric- 
ally aflame, humanly thrilling. Browning’s writing is not 
mere circuitous writing about people. It evokes and pro- 
vokes, and indeed at times convokes besides the multitude 
of heavenly witnesses. The particular matter before us gets 
illumination from the remotest corner of the universe. We 
see the entire Ladder of Jacob before our eyes, angels ascend- 
ing and descending, and do not stop short at length of God 
Himself. Surely it is not closet drama in any contemptible 
sense that Browning has placed upon our shelves; although 
admitted theatrically impossible, unless the audience in the 
theatre have submitted to a man to a strict civil service ex- 
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of Browning students, with extreme Browningites for gallery 
gods, could witness these plays unto a Dionysiac effect. But 
by way of mitigation of this sentence may we add a sceptical 
query? How far is the force of even our theatrical Prospero, 
of our wonder-worker, Shakespeare, on the contemporary 
stage, due to our widespread out-of-the-theatre familiarity 
with the plots and persons of his plays? 
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ROBERT BROWNING 
By C. T. WincHESTER 


As a rule, it is the second quarter century after his death 
that decides the permanent fame of any author. He is then 
no longer a contemporary, not yet a classic; old enough to 
be neglected, not yet old enough to be revered. But Robert 
Browning is likely to prove an exception to this rule. He 
has not yet been dead quite twenty-five years, but his place 
as a poet seems already assured. There is a pretty general 
consensus of opinion as to his merits and his defects. The 
period of controversy, of attack and defence, of labored in- 
terpretation by the Browning societies, we may trust is now 
over. Perhaps it is partly because there was so much dis- 
cussion of his work while he was alive that there is so little 
now he is dead. The generation of enthusiasts who cham- 
pioned their Browning through thick and thin, and took his 
poetry as we take our wives, for better and for worse, has 
now been succeeded by a generation of more discriminating, 
though no less ardent, admirers. We are all now ready to 
acknowledge that Browning is often obscure, oftener difficult. 
We are willing to admit that most of what he wrote before 
1840 and after 1870 is not likely to be much read between 
1940 and 1970. For this admission, however, we console 
ourselves by remembering that posterity has been content to 
forget the earliest and the latest work of many great poets 
— Wordsworth, for example. Nor are we any longer con- 
cerned to deny that, even in his best period, Browning is 
too often harsh, angular, contorted, ellipitical; that his ven- 
tures in arrangement are sometimes very confusing, and his 
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analogies very remote; that he seems impatient of those 
humbler parts of speech which serve only the grammar, and 
goes through his verse with merciless spud to root out all 
needless conjunctions, prepositions, and relative pronouns; 
and that his favorite literary form, the dramatic monologue 
— which might be described with Hibernian accuracy as “a 
dialogue between one person ” — though often very effect- 
ive, always demands close and sympathetic attention. Of 
matters of form Browning was never exactly careless, but 
he was always eagerly impatient of rule and convention, and 
inclined to insist that the reader should divide with him the 
labor of expression. The truth is, Browning did not con- 
stantly exhibit in any high degree the inexplicable gift of 
poetic phrase. He did not give to his verse that bloom of 
beauty which rests upon the truest poetry. Beauty, indeed, 
he seemed often a little afraid of, lest it should be gained at 
the cost of strength. It is true that his verse has frequent 
passages of very great beauty, when his passion is at its 
height and the intensity of his emotion sweeps away all indi- 
rections and melts down all the rougher and more intractable 
elements of his language into clear and glowing utterance. 
Then he sometimes has the impassioned charm of our old 
Elizabethan masters. But the main purpose of poetry in 
his thought was not to soothe, but to arouse; not to minister 
to our delight, but to enlarge and intensify our life. He 
never cared much for effects of grace or merely melodious 
numbers. On the contrary, he rather liked any device that 
would shock or startle; he not infrequently shows a positive 
preference for the harsh or grotesque as a specific against 
over refinement or softness, a proof of robustness and vigor. 
He had the broad Gothic taste that, under its loveliest arches, 
high up among its flowing lines, will carve its capitals into 
quaint and grinning faces. 

Besides these faults of form there are other reasons in 
plenty why Browning can never be a strictly popular poet. 
His verse is too deeply laden with thought. He is not con- 
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general comprehension and sympathy. The people who read 
popular poetry are mostly the young people; and Browning 
never greatly cared for young readers. In the early days, 
when Tennyson was practising his onomatopeia with Airy 
Fairy Lilians and Marianas in the Moated Grange, Brown- 
ing was trying to explore some of the hidden recesses of the 
human heart in the “ Pauline,” “ Paracelsus,” and “ Sor- 
dello.” In this world, full of strange problems and great 
passions, he never had any mind to sing the hopes and fears 
of pretty girls and nice young men, whose fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of love, to watch the Miller’s Daughter bend 
above the dimpled stream, or Lady Flora take her broidery 
frame and add a crimson to the quaint macaw. There is 
a charm in all that sort of thing, doubtless; but not for 
natures eager, like Browning’s, to plumb the depths of human 
life. So, too, though Browning has written very noble and 
moving love poetry, it.is not exactly the article usually sup- 
plied us under that title. Ordinary love verse, like whatso- 
ever else pertains to the springtime of life, is a pleasing form 
of literature. If philosophy ever quite takes out of us the 
liking for such poetry as 


** My love is like a red, red rose,” 
‘ 9 


why, the blood of the race will be getting thin, and the hearts 
of us mostly changing into gray brain matter. I remember 
that Browning himself, and that when seventy-five years of 
age, wrote some lines of graceful reminiscence in which he 
seems to prize in memory “ the kiss of one girl.” But we 
shall have to admit that this kind of verse has an especial 
attraction for the unriper seasons of life, before years have 
brought the philosophic mind. The people in Browning’s 
books have attained their majority. The charm of inex- 
perienced youth you seldom find there; and when you do, 
generally with some hint of slightness and transiency. Ogni- 
ben, one of Browning’s shrewdest characters, says, with quiet 
irony, “‘ Youth, with its beauty and grace, would seem be- 
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stowed on us for some such reason as to make us partly 
endurable till we have time for really becoming so of our- 
selves, without their aid, when they leave us.” 

Well, let us make full allowance for these faults of manner 
and limitations of subject, and for others that a scrutinizing 
criticism might easily discover, and it still remains true that 
posterity is sure to give to Robert Browning the high praise 
of having more power to instruct and to inspire than any 
other poet of the nineteenth century, save, perhaps, Words- 
worth only. And if we seek to analyze his genius, we shall 
find, I believe, at the root of it, determining whatever is most 
characteristic in the matter and the form of his work, the 
union of two qualities not often found in one man: the in- 
tense, eager temper, and the curious, subtle, speculative tem- 
per. To find either of these alone is common enough; to 
find them combined is extremely uncommon. The temper of 
the lover or the hero united with the temper of the casuist 
or speculative philosopher — that is Browning. When the 
two sides of his nature work together in balance and harmony, 
then we have poetry that for combined passion and wisdom 
is unmatched by any in the nineteenth century. When the 
metaphysics get the better of the passion, as they do in some 
of the early and more of the later work, we have poetry that 
is not so much obscure as difficult, subtle, overweighted with 
thought. But both sides of Browning’s nature are always 
evident in his work. Even its most difficult specimens, like 
the “* Fifine ” or the “ Ferishtah,” are always thrilling with 
a certain intense eagerness, while its simplest specimens are 
never merely graceful and pretty. At the bottom even of his 
lightest lyrics you will find, not a sentiment, but a thought, 
warmed and lighted with emotion. Whatever the theme, the 
intense personal energy of the man speaks in every line. You 
cannot read Browning while you are standing on one leg or 
slipping into an after-dinner doze. He was careless of lit- 
erary conventions, doubtless, and wouldn’t be in bondage to 
the smooth rhetoricians. He doesn’t write like a book; he 
writes like a man. The very harshness and independence of 
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his manner is proof of originality. As Jowett once said of 
him, there might be written over his poetic door, “ No con- 
nection with any other shop on the road.” Just here, indeed, 
is one great secret of Browning’s power. He is preéminently, 
and in all senses, the poet of life. He had what has been 
called the superb faculty of being alive himself. No other 
English poet since Shakespeare showed such intense but 
healthy vitality. He made that impression upon all who 
knew him — a robust personality pulsing full of life in body, 
brain, and heart. Said Frederic Harrison, ‘‘ He was always 
at his best; always bringing light, happiness, generosity, 
and sense into every society he entered. I think him the hap- 
piest social spirit whom it has ever been my fortune to meet.” 
And he retained this vitality to the last. He never reached 
the term when he was ready to say, 


‘Tt is time to be old, to take in sail.” 


His later work may be obscure, but not because he was aging ; 
rather because his powers are too eager and swift, he is sur- 
ging too full of life, for the measured and logically ordered 
utterance his theme demands. Similarly, in his public life, 
this intense personal force was so eager and expansive that 
the man could not be conventionalized or narrowed into ex- 
clusive sympathy with any class or order. He was, in the 
best sense, the most democratic of English poets. Think of 
trying to say “ Lord Browning!” Lord Tennyson sounds 
natural enough. 

Now, with a nature in which speculative and romantic ele- 
ments were thus combined, it was inevitable that Browning 
should be intensely interested in the deepest problems of 
human life; it was equally inevitable that he should study 
those problems, not in the abstract, but in the concrete; in 
the lives of individual men and women. The phrase he used 
as the title of what is perhaps the best group of his poems 
might well be the title of his complete works — ‘* Men and 
Women.” He never really cared for anything else. For 
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collective or organized activity, for men in the mass, he had 
little interest. He was indifferent to history. He passed the 
greater part of his life in Italy, and yet wrote hardly a line 
inspired by the great world-history of which Italy has been 
the theatre. Contemporary tendencies in thought or society, 
political, religious, industrial, the Reform movement of the 
thirties, the Tractarian movement — all influenced his poetry 
far less than they did that of his contemporary, Tennyson. 


Indeed, ‘“‘ movements ” 


of any sort never seemed to him the 
proper stuff of poetry. He dealt rather with the individual 
human soul. Here he is supreme. Speak of Browning’s men, 
and what a throng come crowding into memory — Andrea, 
Valence, Mertoun, Fra Lippo, Hervé Riel, Waring, Ogniben, 
Rabbi ben Ezra, Abt Vogler, The Pope, Guido, John the 
Apostle, and scores of others — each a man alive forever- 
more. And the women — that company is more wonderful 
still. In breadth and impartiality of dramatic creation 
Browning is certainly the most remarkable English poet for 
the last two hundred and fifty years. He has peopled the 
world of our imagination with a great company of men and 
women that, like Shakespeare’s, are living companions of 
our daily thought. 

And yet not like Shakespeare’s exactly, for, with all his 
breadth of dramatic comprehension, the genius of Browning 
was not thoroughly dramatic. I am not now referring to 
his lack of constructive ability in the building of a drama, 
but rather to the constant presence of his own sympathies 
and verdicts. He never can hide himself behind his charac- 
ters, sink his own personality in theirs, as Shakespeare does. 
Browning himself is always in his world, and we are never 
at a loss to perceive his own energetic agreement or dissent 
in whatever his characters utter. His interest in all sorts 
and conditions of men is not the pure joy of the dramatist 
in watching the varied procession of human life pass by, but 
rather the interest of the speculative philosopher and mor- 
alist who would see what every form of human action and 
passion, even of sin and folly, can say for itself. His curi- 
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ous intellect seemed often attracted not so much by the plain 
truths of life, common to all experience and easily under- 
stood, but rather by the mysterious truths that lie in the 
depths of our souls, by those questions of conduct that are 
perplexed, those types of character that are unusual or prob- 
lematic. Even in his best period he had rather too much 
liking for intricate psychology. Nothing pleased him better 
than to explore the plausible reasonings by which men de- 
ceive others and half deceive themselves, as he does in Mr. 
Sludge and Bishop Blougram; or to trace the development 
of a subtle personality under stress of unusual circumstance, 
as he does in Sordello. Yet the psychologist in him never 
quite extinguishes the dramatist. In his most abstruse moods 
he seldom discusses general truths in the abstract. It is an 
individual human soul in which he is interested, with its pecul- 
iar combination of opinions, passions, motives; and often the 
more subtle the analysis, the more clear and convincing the 
personality revealed. Bishop Blougram and Ogniben are as 
living as Mr. Pickwick or Sir Roger de Coverley. 

But if one side of Browning’s nature disposed him to curi- 
ous analysis, the other side was attracted by all forms of 
personal energy, by every exhibition of intensity and effect- 
iveness in the individual man. Probably most readers, re- 
viewing in thought the whole round of Browning’s work, will 
decide this to be its most striking characteristic. All stren- 
uous and aggressive phases of personality had a fascination 
for him. He loved power, and power in exercise. He de- 
lighted in the mere physical life of body and senses, when 
it is full and healthy. 


“How good is man’s life, the mere living! how fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses forever in joy!” 


Even the superficial bustle of life, the noise and dust of it, 
had a certain charm for him; they were better than apathy 
and stillness. He could understand those people who love 
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place in the human procession. He wrote some of the most 
stirring lyrics of action in the century — “ Hervé Riel,” 
“How They Brought the Good News,” ‘ Pheidippides.” 
He had the genuine English love of brawn and grit, and 
loved to see how all a man’s powers rise to the strain of a 
great emergency. This liking was strong in him to the end, 
and some of his most rousing lyrics are sandwiched among 
the casuistry of his latest volumes. But it was not mere 
outward action that Browning cared for. The charm of his 
narrative poems does not reside (as that of Scott’s does) in 
the picture of vigorous external life, the joy of doing brave 
things in the fresh air; it resides rather in the force of char- 
acter which the action reveals. The secret of his love of 
action lay in the conviction that only by action can the soul 
get scope and strength. Not in retirement and reflection, 
not in any asceticisms, but in wrestle with life’s problems and 
evils do we prove what we are made of and find what we are 
made for. It was not the passive virtues of self-control, wise 
restraint, and temperate acquiescence that Browning admired, 
but the unsated curiosity, the impassioned desire. His ideal 
hero is the strenuous soul, housed in flesh, feeling to the full 
the thrill of earthly passion, the joy of earthly achievement, 
yet dowered with a divine unrest and longing. His men and 
women whom we remember have a certain richness of passion 
or of intellect — usually of both. The tide of life in them 
is always at the full. For Browning had no distrust of the 
greater passions. He was not afraid of them. He did not 
believe, as some good people seem to, that our passions are 
given us chiefly to test our ability to sit down on them and 
keep them under. The emotions, as their name implies, are 
the motive powers of our nature, and no large, efficient life 
is possible without the driving power of strong passion. 
Yet Browning does not exhibit passion or emotion merely 
for its own sake, as a kind of spectacle, after the manner 
of our modern realities. He was not of that school of writers 
who, thinking with Jacques that “ all the world’s a stage and 
all the men and women merely players,” deem it the province 
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of art to make of the pains and joys of human life a thrilling 
show. Even when the passion of his men and women is most 
intense, it turns our thought upon the truths of human char- 
acter and conduct. Deep and absorbing emotion, indeed, 
is itself one of the ends of life. Better an hour of entire 
surrender to a noble joy than years of sluggish bondage to 
convention and commonplace. Browning has a whole group 
of poems — like “ The Last Ride Together ” — that illus- 
trate this. But he is constantly reminding us that in these 
hours of supreme emotion there is often a more distinctively 
moral value. It is when we get the uplift of some such spirit- 
ual elevation that we see the truth most clearly; above all, 
it is in some such heat of soul that we gain the intensity of 
conviction needed for an earnest, efficient life. For, in 
Browning’s philosophy, failure comes oftenest from inertia, 
from selfish prudence, from a lack of impassioned devotion 
to any ideal ends. We accommodate ourselves, we shrink 
before life’s obstacles, we grow feeble and lukewarm, and 
thus we lose the zest of life, and — what is worse — fail to 
realize all our best powers. But there are glorious moments 
when we are caught up out of the ways of use and wont and 
see life in the light of some noble passion. It is then the 
soul learns its reach, finds what it is to be alive, and gets a 
glimpse of infinite possibilities : 


* O we’re sunk enough here, God knows! 
But not quite so sunk that moments, 
Sure though seldom, are denied us, 
When the spirit’s true endowments 
Stand out plainly from its false ones, 
And apprize it if pursuing 
Or the right way or the wrong way, 
To its triumph or undoing.” 


Again and again in the lives of Browning’s men and women 
do we find those impassioned moments when emotion becomes 
revelation, flashes supreme truth upon the conscience, and 
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energizes the resolve for a lifetime. There could be no better 
instances than those hours of crisis in the unforgetable story 
of Caponsacchi in “ The Ring and the Book.” First, when 
this idle and gilded priest, toying with the pretty sins of 
life, suddenly sees the face of Pompilia, 


* A lady, young, tall, beautiful, and sad,” 


and in the revelation of that glance feels his past life a vain 
and wicked thing: 


* What if I turned Christian; it might be!” 


And twice again there came those exalted moments, when he 
brushes away the tangle of deceits their enemies have woven 
about Pompilia and himself, looks straight through all his 
doubts about priestly proprieties, and sees his duty as a man 
and servant of God. Nowhere else in English poetry, since 
Shakespeare let fall the pen with which he had written the 
last of his tragedies, do I find such superb examples of the 
power of a great passion to energize and uplift the soul as 
are recorded in the pages of Robert Browning. 

It is sometimes said that Browning glorifies impulse too 
much. They tell us that he can pardon anything to force. 
The criticism is not just, for Browning, in his admiration 
for efficiency, never forgets what is due to virtue; but it is 
true that he admires an active sinner more than a passive 
one. The hopeless character, in his view, is that which hasn’t 
personal force enough to make either virtue or vice out of. 
That is the lesson of the poem the moralists sometimes find 
needless trouble with, “‘ The Statue and the Bust; ” the story 
of a lady and her lover who allowed some petty personal 
hindrance, week after week, month after month, to keep them 
from the crime they had both resolved upon and never re- 
pented. And now, when their dust has lain for a century in 
the chapel yonder, Browning, commenting upon their doom, 
declares: 
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“ Let a man contend to the uttermost 
For his life’s set prize, be it what it will! 


** The counter our lovers staked was lost 
As surely as if it were lawful coin: 
And the sin I impute to each frustrate ghost 


** Is — the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin, 
Though the end in sight was a vice, I say.” 


Browning is here putting an extreme case, and, as often hap- 
pens when people do that, he rather overdoes it. But we 
have the best of authority for saying there is no virtue in 
the weak delays that postpone a sin already committed in the 
heart. And Browning is further right in thinking that this 
forceless temper leaves the soul an easy prey to every tempta- 
tion and sinks it below all heroic endeavor. Only the stren- 
uous soul, whose righteousness exceeds that of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, can attain to the sight of God, 


** And all that chivalry of his — 
The soldier-saints who, row on row, 
Burn upward each to his point of bliss — 
Since, the end of life being manifest, 
He had burned his way through the world to this.” 


The same truth is illustrated in the most pathetic and per- 
haps the most familiar of all Browning’s poems, the “ Andrea 
del Sarto ” — that picture of the flawless artist whose un- 
erring hand can mend the lines of Raphael himself, but who 
sits in the evening light on the slope of Fiesole, placid, nerve- 
less, in a feeble resignation, knowing there are higher things 
to do, but with no inner force of spirit to drive him to their 
attainment : 


** All the play, the insight, and the stretch, 
Out of me, out of me! ” 
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Indeed, all of Browning’s poems upon art — and he has 
more upon that theme than any other modern poet — are 
very significant. He was intensely interested in all forms of 
art, but his interest was never that of the connoisseur; he 
cared very little for technical excellence. Art to him was 
the supreme effort of the individual after expression. The 
picture, the statue, the poem — that is the emotion of some 
human soul, at its best, made immortal; so he loved, dreamed, 
aspired. It was this yearning spiritual desire in art that 
fascinated Browning — the reach that exceeds the grasp. 
In a striking poem he expresses an emphatic preference for 
the crudest work of the early Christian painters over the most 
perfect statue Greek chisel ever cut; and that because, while 
the statue is the skilful embodiment of a complete, self-sat- 
isfied beauty, in the picture the artist is struggling, albeit 
in rude and untaught fashion, to utter his soul: 


** On which I conclude that the early painters, 
To cries of ‘ Greek art, and what more wish you?’ 
Replied, ‘ To become now self-acquainters, 
And paint man, man, whatever the issue. 
Make new hopes shine through the flesh they fray. 
New fears aggrandize the rags and tatters ; 
To bring the invisible into play — 
Let the visible go to the dogs, what matters!’ ” 


Thus in all his work, and through all his life long, from the 
half-incoherent cry of the “ Pauline” to the last hail and 
farewell of the “ Asolando,” we may see Browning’s admira- 
tion for energy of soul, for the personal force that conquers 
and attains. His poetry is a spiritual tonic, combining in- 
tensity of passion with depth of thought as hardly any other 
poetry in modern times can do. 

But there is another characteristic that every reader of 
Browning must find throughout his work, without which it 
could have but little power to stimulate or inspire. For 
intensity of aspiration, or even of resolve, may not of itself 
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suffice to render a poet’s work inspiring. On the contrary, 
it may fill that work with the melancholy of hopeless desire. 
Shelley’s poetry, for example, early captivated Browning 
by its intense enthusiasm; yet all the best and latest work 
of Shelley trembles with a restless melancholy. His beauti- 
ful lyrics always leave us with a vague pain at heart. They 
give us ravishing glimpses of beauty, but they seem to say 
in the same moment, “Do not hope it, it is only a vision, 
fleeting, intangible, unattainable.” But in all Browning’s 
work the other noteworthy characteristic is his optimism. 
He is the most bold and buoyant of modern poets. That 
love of personal force, that intensity of desire and effort, 
which comes of the passionate side of his nature, is so poised 
by a sane and thoughtful philosophy of life that his energy 
never seems spasmodic and futile. His wide outlook upon 
human nature, the range of his experience, served only to 
confirm this optimism. The oft-quoted lines from “ Fra 
Lippo ” might be taken as a motto for all his work: 


“ This world’s no blot for us, 
Nor blank; it means intensely, and means good; 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink.” 


Through all his writing sounds this note of confidence. 
Nothing can beat down his cheer: 


**T find earth not gray, but rosy, 
Heaven not grim, but fair of hue. 
Do I stoop? I pluck a posy. 
Do I stand and stare? All’s blue.” 


This optimism is all the more noteworthy because it was some- 
thing new at that time. Browning began to write when lit- 
erature not only in England but on the Continent was restless 
and pessimistic in temper. Byron had just ended the tri- 
umphal progress in which he carried over Europe the pageant 
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of his bleeding heart. Carlyle, although he railed at the 
whining and sensuous melancholy of Byron, had nothing 
better to substitute for it than the grim and silent gospel 
of work and renunciation, and was himself the most con- 
sistent pessimist in English literature since Jonathan Swift. 
The prevailing note of the new English poetry in Tennyson, 
and still more a little later in Clough and Arnold, was one of 
question and doubt, which at best could only “ faintly trust a 
larger hope.” And half a generation later still, the esthetic 
poets Swinburne, Morris, Rossetti, tired of doubts and prob- 
lems, put aside all deeper questioning as to the meanings 
of life and turned frankly to the joys of sense. But through 
all this downheartedness, this temper of doubt, denial, or 
indifference, that marks so much of the literature of England 
during the last half of the nineteenth century — and is still 
the dominant note all over Europe — Browning’s assurance 
rings out bold and inspiring. No other English poet takes 
so constantly a tone of hope and courage. Now this opti- 
mism of Browning is not a mere matter of temperament. It 
is profoundly significant of his philosophy of life. There 
are all sorts of optimists, noble and ignoble. With some men 
optimism is only a sign of unreflecting ignorance. Safely 
housed in fortunate circumstance themselves, they refuse to 
look out upon all the welter of the world around them. Other 
and higher natures seem to live in some serene upper air, 
placidly blind to all the mirk of our bleak lower earth; Emer- 
son was an optimist of that sort. But the optimism of 
Browning was not so easy as that; it was neither ignorant 
by choice nor blind by temperament. Nobody knew better, 
nobody has painted with more terrible fidelity, the darker 
phases of human life. He makes no endeavor to condone the 
sins or minimize the suffering of the world. So far from 
blinking the crime and misery of humanity, he forces himself 
to look resolutely upon its worst specimens. What can his 
optimism say to them? Guido, for example, in “ The Ring 
and the Book,” is perhaps the most damnable villain in lit- 
erature, and his household — the brothers and that “ gaunt, 
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gray nightmare” the mother — a veritable little hell; yet 
their characters are all fearfully true and convincing. Brown- 
ing compels his optimism not merely to ask what shall be the 
ultimate doom of Guido, but to ask that more difficult ques- 
tion, Why, in any rational and benevolent scheme of things, 
should there be any Guidos here at all? And he can give 
some hopeful answers to both questions. Now how could he 
do that? What warrant did he find for his optimism when 
confronted with the facts of experience? That must be the 
crux of his philosophy of life. Doubtless his healthy tem- 
perament may explain something. He had, as we have seen, 
an intense joy in life, a sympathy with all energy. He was 
always a fighter and welcomed obstacles and hardships that 
would have depressed a weaker man. But if his optimism 
had been merely a matter of temperament, it could have been 
of but little value to such a strenuous thinker as Browning, 
and of still less value to any one else. 

Mr. Chesterton, in one of his essays, has quoted from the 
blunder of a schoolgirl what is perhaps the best definition of 
those terms, optimist and pessimist. An optimist, said the 
girl, is a man who takes care of the eyes, and a pessimist is 
a man who takes care of the feet. Exactly. The pessimist 
is concerned with the obstacles in the path about our feet, 
the optimist has eyes to see the plan of the journey and the 
goal at its end. The pessimist may have anxious prudence; 
the optimist has vision. Now, Browning, in all his thinking 
upon the large scheme of human life, assumes one thing — 
he assumes the existence of a Supreme Being. This assump- 
tion needs no proof; you cannot think without it. In this 
belief Browning never wavered. “God and his own soul 


stood sure.” In that striking poem, “ La Saisiaz,” 


speaking 
for once in his own person, in his fancy he longs for fame — 
fame in which might blend the powers of the great men who 
once lived near the lake where he is writing — the wit of 
Voltaire, Rousseau’s rainbow and tears, Byron’s large elo- 
quence; and all in order that he might assure the men yet 
to be that he, Robert Browning, 
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* At least believed in Soul, was very sure of God!” 


Equally sure of his own individual spirit and of the Uni- 
versal Spirit, he doubtless felt the difficulty which must al- 
ways attend the effort to conceive or express the relation 
between the two in terms of our intelligence. At times his 
conviction of the universal presence and influence of the Su- 
preme Spirit would seem to take him almost into pantheism: 


“That one Face, far from vanish, rather grows; 
Becomes my universe that feels and knows.” 


Yet his persistent conviction of his own personality refused 
to be merged in universal being; “God and his own soul 
stood sure.” 

This belief in a supreme Intelligence at the source of things 
may of itself justify a certain pale and cold optimism. It 
is the confidence of the eighteenth century deists that the 
Omniscient probably knows what he is about. 


“¢ All nature is but art unknown to thee, 
All chance direction which thou canst not see,” 


as Pope has it. The objection to such an optimism as this 
is that it rests content in the conception of a vast scheme of 
things framed by an Intelligence who is careless of the indi- 
vidual, and 


** Sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish or a sparrow fall.” 


Such a conception could never satisfy Browning; any in- 

justice done to the individual man would be an arraignment 

of the universe. ‘ General utility,” he says — in the “ Red 

Cotton Night-Cap Country ”— “is a favorite maxim of 

that old stager, the devil.”” But in Browning’s conception 

of the Supreme Being the highest and most essential element 
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is not wisdom or power, but love. Love we know to be the 
highest thing in our own nature. Nay, in any other nature, 
no power, howsoever mighty, no wisdom, howsoever infinite, 
ever can be so high a thing as love. 


“ The loving worm within its clod 
Were diviner than a loveless God 


Amid his worlds, I will dare to say.” 


Moreover, power and wisdom, while affording means and 
direction for action, can never be a motive for action. Infi- 
nite power and infinite wisdom, without some emotional 
impulse, must be eternally inert. Unless, therefore, we are 
content to think the Supreme Being inferior in motive to 
ourselves, we must believe the centra] element in his character 
to be love. Such belief is not reached by a course of argu- 
ment; it is rather implied at once in any intelligent or worthy 
conception of deity. For love, as conceived by Browning, 
even in its imperfect human manifestations is not a senti- 
ment, still less a selfish desire; it is an intense, self-renouncing 
passion, the impelling force behind all noble action. Re- 
turned or unreturned, it is the only power that can emanci- 
pate and inspire the man: 


“ There is no good in life but love — but love. 
What else looks good is some shade flung from love, 
Love gilds it, gives it worth.” 


Love in God we must think of as the same vital, compelling 
energy. It involves the same element of self-sacrifice; it is 
the one means by which the infinite can appeal to the finite. 
This is the central meaning of Christianity — the supreme 
effort of Divine love to reveal and authenticate itself in hu- 
manity. 


“ Would I suffer for him that I love? So wouldst thou — 
so wilt thou! 
So shall crown thee the topmost, ineffablest, uttermost crown! 
O Saul, it shall be 
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A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me 

Thou shalt love and be loved by forever; a Hand like this 
hand 

Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ 
stand!” 


David’s vision of the Christ in this poem of “ Saul” is, I 
hold, at once the truest and the sublimest passage of relig- 
ious poetry in our literature — worth acres of what are some- 
times called “ Christian evidences.” Browning himself, what- 
ever his indifference of some details of theology, certainly 
held a profound belief in this essential fact of Christianity. 
In truth I should pronounce Robert Browning the most 
prominently and positively Christian poet of his generation. 
He is uttering his own credo when he makes the dying John 
say, 
“The acknowledgment of God in Christ, 

Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 

All questions in the earth or out of it, 

And has so far advanced to thee to be wise.” 


Now with this conception of the Supreme Being, Brown- 
ing’s optimism has rational warrant. If this sort of 


** God’s in his heaven, 
Alls right with the world.” 


There are, to be sure, mysteries that we can never solve, 
wrongs that, so far as we can see, are never righted. That 
is only saying that we do not know the whole scheme. Yet 
in the light of this larger faith we can see even now that most 
of what seem the hardships and trials of life are really to 
the earnest soul among its most beneficent gifts. They 
strengthen in us that spiritual energy, that intensity of 
effort, which, Browning held, are the conditions of the high- 
est life. There is no activity without resistance, no strength 
without struggle. It was a point of Browning’s faith that 
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whatever is dark and whatever is hard is only a necessary 
element in that discipline for which we are put here. 


“ This life is training and a passage; pass!” 


says the good old Pope in “ The Ring and the Book.” We 
need not only beauty and love to beckon, but pain and fear 
to urge. And wisdom, too, how should we grow in that, 
unless goaded by a painful sense of our own ignorance? The 
fuller day is ever beyond us; but yet a spark disturbs our 
clod. ‘* Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to clear,” 
but sorrow and doubt are only meant to sting us into that 
noble discontent that struggles and aspires. The sorrow 
greatly endured, the doubt valiantly overcome, and so we 
gain those wrestling thews that throw the world. Probably 
four fifths of those passages of Browning’s verse that have 
passed into familiar quotation are expressions of this valor- 
ous faith in the face of the obstacles and ills of life. 


“Then welcome each rebuff. 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each pang that bids nor sit nor stand, but go! 


** Knowledge means 
Ever renewed assurance by defeat 
That victory somewhat still to reach. 


‘“‘ Why else was the pause prolonged but that singing should 
issue thence? 
Why rushed the discords in but that harmony should be 
prized? 
Rejoice that man is hurled 
From change to change unceasingly, 
His soul’s wings never furled! 
When the fight begins within himself 
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A man’s worth something. God stoops o’er his head, 
Satan looks up between his feet — both tug — 

He’s left, himself, i? the middle: the soul wakes 

And grows.” 


Scores of passages will occur to any lover of Browning; they 
strike the dominant note of the man who 


** Held, we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 


This optimism of Browning’s is probably not only most 
inspiring, but most convincing in the work of his middle 
period, when it is the spontaneous interpretation of the lives 
of individual men and women rather than in his later work, 
when he attempts to give it the support of reasoned argument. 
In such poems as the “ Ferishtah”’ and some of the “ Par- 
leyings ” he is so anxious to affirm the validity of our emo- 
tional assurance that he is hardly just to our other knowl- 
edge, and sometimes comes perilously near to philosophic 
scepticism. I am not sure but his faith is most convincing 
when he gives fewest reasons for it. But whether it rest on 
original and intuitive experience, as in the earlier poems, or 
on reasoned processes, as in the later ones, from “* Pauline ” 
to “ Asolando,” Browning’s philosophy of life has always 
been the same. The strenuous soul who accepts with cheer- 
ful vigor the discipline of life shall find here the unselfish 
joys of struggle and the assurance of perpetual growth — 
the power of an endless life. 

Of an endless life! For such an optimism as this implies 
a prolonging of the individual existence beyond our mortal 
horizon. If I am assured that all this restless scheme of 
things is under the control of a Being who surpasses me in 
love as far as in power and in wisdom, I shall be assured also 
that, whatever my failings and falls, my career is not to end 
in failure to-morrow. These two great truths Browning held 
with unfaltering grasp all his days. The lines of attack and 
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defence might change. The scientists might butt at Genesis 
as they did in the fifties and sixties, the German critics might 
hammer at historical criticism as they did in the seventies and 
eighties; he was not greatly concerned. Like his good old 
Pope, he didn’t much perplex him with 


* aught hard, 
Dubious in transmitting of the tale — 
No, nor with certain riddles set to solve.” 


** God and his own soul stood sure.” And with this faith he 
could contemplate with something of hope even the blackest 
life. What of Guido? Says the Pope, the sudden certainty 
of his earthly doom may flash truth upon him in one blow, 
so that he see and be saved; but, if not — 


“ T avert my face, nor follow him 
Into that sad, obscure, sequestered state 
Where God unmakes, but to remake, the soul 
He else made first in vain — which must not be!” 


For himself, with this firm grasp on a few great spiritual 
truths, Browning went through life like a crusader. His 
optimism was robust and militant. He was by no means 
ignorant of all the insistent questioning of his day upon the 
deepest themes. Nor did he turn away from it. Indeed, 
especially perhaps in later life, he rather liked to have a 
grapple with some unthrown question of the ages. There 
was a defiant quality in him always. Like the hero in that 
wonderfully vivid and suggestive poem, “ Childe Roland to 
the Dark Tower Came,” he could say: 


“ T saw them and I knew them all, and yet 
Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I set and blew! ” 


It is perhaps the greatest of his services to humanity that he 
did so much to reinforce the spiritual confidence of his age, 
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to hearten us all with the high assurance that God is in his 
heaven, and that all’s right with the world. 

These, then, I should hold, are the two sentiments most 
evident in all Robert Browning’s poetry — an inspiring ad- 
miration for the competence of the individual man, and an 
assured, rational optimism. And if any age was ever in need 
of the inspiration of these sentiments, is it not our own? In 
this time of universal confidence in organized effort, when 
our politics, our business, our charity, and even our religion 
are done by machinery, when we are inclined to an overween- 
ing trust in what we call “the people,” irrespective of their 
intelligence or their character, it is surely well to be reminded 
that all noble impulse and all intelligent action are generated 
in the individual human soul. ‘“ Given ten fools,” as Carlyle 
used to say, “ you cannot educe wisdom from their united 
action.” Benevolent, philosophic, social, religious effort 
must have for its ultimate object the elevation of the indi- 
vidual man, its highest concern the individual soul. And 
even more evident is it that the optimism of Browning is 
needed in our literature. The only purpose of books, says 
Emerson somewhere, is to inspire. But assuredly too few 
books to-day serve this purpose. Mr. Balfour, in a notable 
address the other day, was complaining of what he called the 
lack of cheerfulness in our books. ‘‘ What we ask of litera- 
ture,” said he, “is that in a world which is full of sadness 
and difficulty, in which you go through a day’s stress and 
come back from your work weary, you should find in litera- 
ture something which represents life, which is true in the 
highest sense of truth to what is or is imagined to be true, 
but which does cheer us; which serves the great cause of 
cheering us all up.” And Mr. Balfour was certainly just 
in his complaint that there is altogether too little of that 
sort of literature produced to-day. Not only in England 
but in France, in Italy, in Germany, in Russia, in Sweden, 
our fiction, our poetry, is either shallow and commonplace 
or it is dun-colored and drear, sometimes morbid and hopeless. 
It reflects the perplexities, the difficulties, of our complex and 
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struggling modern life. It has a discouraged tone; it speaks 
with no enthusiasm, no glad confidence. Now this is not the 
tone of the greatest literature. Even the great tragedies, 
like Shakespeare’s, do not enervate and depress; they leave 
us with a solemn and uplifting sense of the sacredness of 
moral law, of the power of the human soul to defy and over- 
come or to suffer and be strong. Not all literature can be 
cheerful; but all literature ought to be inspiring. No mod- 
ern poetry can meet this test better than that of Browning. 
Nowhere else in modern literature can be found writing that 
can so purify the soul by pity and awe, that can so uplift 
the soul by a sublime sense of human possibilities, by confi- 
dence in a divine government that includes the universal with- 
out forgetting the individual. 

In the century to come men may not pronounce Robert 
Browning the greatest English poet of his generation; per- 
haps it is still too early to be quite sure of that. They will 
not think of him as the greatest artist in verse; that fame 
is probably Tennyson’s. They will remember him as a genius 
of mass and power, as one of the subtlest explorers of the 
human heart, endowed with sinewy intellect, large imagina- 
tion, capacity for enjoyment and appreciation of all forms 
of life, and with a gift of utterance that, if not often flowing 
nor always clear, had immense breadth, pungency, vigor. 
But they will think of him, most of all, as the poet who 
expressed the robust, unconquerable force of faith and hope 
that underlay all the shifting doubt of his restless age, the 
spiritual hero and victor of the mid-nineteenth century. 
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BROWNING AS A MASQUER 
By Kate Upson Crarx 
Keats wrote: 


“ High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 
Of human cities torture; I can see 
Nothing to loathe in nature, save to be 
A link reluctant in a fleshly chain, 
Classed among creatures, when the soul can flee 
And with the sky, the peak, the heaving plain, 
Of ocean and the stars, mingle and not in vain.” 


Not so felt Robert Browning. His every act proves that 
his verse in “ Ferishtah’s Fancies ” expresses his own desire: 


** Let throngs press thee to me! 
Up and down among men, heart by heart fare we! 
Welcome squalid vesture, harsh voice, hateful face! 
God is soul, souls I and thou; with souls should souls have 
place.” 


The great critic, Sainte-Beuve, proclaimed himself as in- 
terested also in the human soul above everything else. “I 
botanize,” he said. “I am a naturalist of souls.” ‘ But,” 
as another critic wisely discriminates, ‘ Sainte-Beuve was ac- 
tuated merely by scientific curiosity, while with Browning all 
mankind were sharply divided into the good and the bad, and 
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his curiosity was human and ethical.” He had no idea of 
allowing the scientific and the practical to be fenced off, as 
the French especially had fenced them, from the imaginative 
and the poetical, shutting themselves, as Flaubert expressed 
it, in a “literary ivory tower,” away from the hurry and 
bustle of steam and railroads and evolution and socialism and 
the dust and dirt of common life. 

“ Browning alone,” says Mr. Bradford, “ threw himself 
manfully into the gap, proclaiming that poetry, the best 
birthright of man, should not succumb and be lost, — that 
it should be now as formerly, the medium of all that is best 
and most important in human life. It is for this effort and 
this determination, gospel, one may almost call it, that he 
holds a place apart from other poets and is the most striking 
poetical phenomenon of the closing nineteenth century.” 

So passionately and so universally, as it were, did Brown- 
ing set himself to the exposition of this “ gospel,” that, de- 
spising superficial outside judgment and description of im- 
portant personalities, such as satisfy most others, he seemed 
to apply his gauge to every sort of being. No nature seemed 
too mean, no heart nor brain too trivial or too silly to be 
esteemed by him worthy of examination. Probably even St. 
Francis himself did not come nearer to our Saviour in rating 
high the value of each individual soul, than did Robert 
Browning. 


* For, oh, the common heart, . . . 
Men’s thoughts and loves and hates!” 


— this was ever his cry. With Emerson he felt that man “ is 
the salt of all the elements, world of the world.” Therefore 
into the very form of every man claiming his interest at any 
special moment, he delighted to make his way, identifying 
himself fully with him, imagining continually just why that 
person did thus and so. and how he felt at the time. In his 
dedication to the volume, “ Men and Women,” he says: 
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“ Love, you saw me gather men and women, 
Live or dead or fashioned by my fancy, 
Enter each and all and use their service, 

Speak from every mouth, — the speech a poem. 
Let me speak this once in my true person.” 


Thus, like the hero of “ A Forgiveness,” for awhile he 


** — unlearned his task 
Of personation till next day bade mask.” 


To Robert Browning more than to any other poet, as most 
of us will agree, life must have seemed much like a continuous 
masked ball. At least during the process of composition he 
was seldom himself. And yet, such was the tempestuous and 
insistent power of his personality, that he is forever thrust- 
ing his head out of his disguise and speaking far more than 
* once ” in his *‘ true person.” 

The ‘“ Parnassians,” the ‘ Decadents” and the ‘* Hs- 
thetes,” all of which cults rose up during Browning’s time, 
agreed in proclaiming that esthetics were higher than ethics 
and belonged to a more spiritual sphere. 

** All bad poetry ” —in this way Oscar Wilde, the most 
daring and perhaps the most eloquent of the Atsthetes, 
voiced one of their main tenets, — “all bad poetry springs 
from genuine feeling. To be natural is to be obvious, and 
to be obvious is to be inartistic.” 

It can be readily imagined how such casuistry as this, half- 
whimsical though Wilde probably meant it, would madden 
Robert Browning. His sense of humor, as in so many others 
of strongly ethical tendencies, was never fully developed, 
and he saw nothing witty or funny in the views of Nietzsche, 
Mallarmé, Gautier, Wilde and their fellows. ‘They simply 
disgusted him, and possibly some of his more sordid imper- 
sonations were inspired in his defiance, by the almost brute 
rage which they roused in him. He sprang into the arena 
and, as it were, grappled with them, — and there is not now 
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a single intelligent reader, surely of English, perhaps no- 
where in the world, to deny that he has won out and has be- 
draggled their fantastic garments in their own mire. 

Among those who most enthusiastically acknowledged 
Browning’s victory was Swinburne, whose whole-hearted 
tribute recognizes humbly the superiority of the Great 
Fighter’s method, in that noble stanza: 


“O spirit of man, what mystery moves in thee 
That he might know not of in spirit, and see 
The heart within the heart that seems to strive, 
The life within the life that seems to be, 
And hear through all thy storms that whirl and drive, 
The living sound of all men’s souls alive.” 


And this interest in the spirit, heart and life of mankind 
so transcended his interest in outer symbols, that it is said 
there was never a man more quickly forgetful of names and 
faces than was Robert Browning, — a fact to which was due 
in no small measure, perhaps, his slow rise to popularity as 
a poet; for the personal and the professional are more 
closely entwined together than we sometimes think. To this 
fact also is probably due the accusation of snobbishness, 
which was sometimes brought against him. 

But why did Browning choose to dive so deeply into the 
characters of exactly such beings? In the words of one of 
his subjects, ‘as God took dust” and “ kindly called the 
handful gold,” “ sagely unanalytic,” so he delved into the ar- 
chives of the past, extracted therefrom some long-forgotten 
worthy, and proceeded to don his garments and try to live 
over again an often insignificant or even evil life, — though, 
no matter what depths of sin he probed, he could still always 
bring back a message of hope and faith. 

No doubt at the bottom of this intense inquisitiveness lay 
the poet’s infinite pity. His adored Shelley, in describing 
another, well expressed Browning himself: 
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** One whose heart a stranger’s tear might wear 
As water-drops the sandy fountain-stone ; 
Who loved and pitied all things, and could moan 
For woes which others hear not, and could see 
The absent with the glass of phantasy, 
And near the poor and trampled sit and weep, 
Following the captive to his dungeon deep ; — 
One who was as a nerve o’er which do creep 
The else unfelt oppressions of this earth.” 


It was this very quality, only another name for the all-per- 
meating and truly God-like love, breathing throughout his 
works, which caused Browning in his essay upon Shelley to 
make every possible excuse for that poet’s aberrations. It may 
have been this quality also, quite as much as the independent 
fascination of his career, which made Browning select the 
long-maligned and misunderstood Paracelsus as the hero of 
one of his noblest poems, thus giving us, as historians now 
assert, a far juster idea of the great chemist than that which 
a former generation cherished. The world seemed to have 
forgotten, in the emphasis laid upon his vagaries and decep- 
tions, that we are indebted to Paracelsus for such valuable 
services as the discovery of zinc, bismuth, and hydrogen gas, 
and the uses of mercury, antimony and opium. No character, 
it is now declared, has been so slandered as that of Paracelsus, 
and it may credibly be asserted that to the choice of Brown- 
ing, and to the fresh prominence thus given to an almost 
mythical character, the researches are due which have re- 
habilitated him. 

Browning’s adroitness in assuming equivocal states of mind 
grew, says Miss Cary, with his ever-increasing interest in 
“the dangerous side of things.” With it grew also his love 
of hair-splitting, metaphysical distinctions, such as drip along 
the pages of “ Ferishtah,” of “ Parleyings with Certain 
People,” “ La Saisiaz,” “ Fifine,” and “ The Inn Album,” in 
amazingly constructed sentences, which, as some one has 
said, remind the reader of those which might have come from 
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the pen of his maternal German grandfather. But we must 
remember the saying of as great a poet that “ when we wander 
here and there, we then do come most nigh; ” and observe 
that through these tortuous roads we usually arrive at some 
** Hotel of the Beautiful Star” (to quote Mrs. May Riley 
Smith), which more than pays for all our trouble. His 
thought often seized him so violently, as the critic Milsand 
puts it, that he had “no freedom for considering the music 
of verse, nor grammatical logic; nor especially for appre- 
ciating the fact that his readers did not know everything that 
he knew.” This is markedly true of ‘ Sordello,” which is 
marred by obscure allusions, says Miss Cary, “ quite outside 
of the information of the ordinary well-educated person, — 
and even of the habitual Browning reader. Its grammar, 
its elliptical constructions, involutions, inversions and odd 
words add to its difficulties.” Among the latter are, “ mol- 
lituous,” “ fastuus,” ‘ shent,” ‘ caulelous,” ‘ ginglingly,” 
‘“‘ writhled ” (applied to the tongue), and “ slither.” Whether 
Lewis Carroll borrowed his vocabulary from Browning for 
“ Alice in Wonderland,” or vice versa, who can tell? They 
are sometimes certainly much alike. 

We find little in “ Paracelsus ” except Browning. Aprile, 
Festus and Michal are mere adjuncts setting off the central 
masque. ‘* The external phenomena of passions are absent 
in this work,” says a French critic. “ They give place to the 
internal phenomenon of a mind studying itself.” 

A chief, perhaps the decisive cause of the comparative 
failure of the dramas, may have been the inability of Brown- 
ing to escape from this analytical mood. He does not so 
much care to depict the outward show of character, as to 
search for its inward springs. ‘“ He was hampered,” sug- 
gests Prentiss Cummings, “by forcing his mind to work 
by methods that to him were unnatural.” The natural way 
for him was to take a human soul, apply a microscope, or, to 
better the figure, a scalpel, and pause not until he had found 
out all its contents, as he did with Bishop Blougram, for 
instance. 
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Now he becomes an imaginary rider carrying great news; 
then a Spanish monk of unsavory character; a girl betraying 
her lover to death; or a woman pronouncing a “ Last 
Word; ” — and it is when he masques himself as a woman 
that he does his most wonderful work. The man who can so 
completely exchange the man’s point of view for the woman’s 
as Browning does in “ Any Wife to Any Husband,” is a 
magician of no common sort. All readers, it may be said in 
passing, must have remarked the numberless instances in 
which he makes his women-characters the “ revealers of divine 
truth 

It is because of his zest and skill as a masquer that he could 
take the almost revolting tragedy of Guido Franceschini and 
transform it into a golden romance; could creep into the 
soul of a Greek maiden and transport us back to the days 
of the great classic comedies; and could enter into the bodies 
and lives of scores of long-dead musicians, painters, church- 
men and politicians, until the Renaissance blossoms before our 
very eyes. 

We may grumble at the poet’s choice of subjects, yet if 
we are truly sane and wise, we may discern in it a subtle pro- 
vision for the progress of the world. One of our foremost 
critics has detected two great currents, democracy and spir- 
ituality, prevailing over all others in the literature of the last 
decade. The first of these is embodied in the prayer of 


Paracelsus: 


** Make no more giants, God, 
But elevate the race at once! We ask 
To put forth just our strength, our human strength, 
All starting fairly, all equipped alike, 
Gifted alike all eagle-eyed, true-hearted — ” 


Equally democratic is Pippa’s hymn: 


“ All service ranks the same with God — 
With God, whose puppets, best and worst, 
Are we; there is no last nor first.” 
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Again we read: 


**— No creature’s made so mean 
But that some way it boasts, could we investigate, 
Its supreme worth; fulfills, by ordinance of fate, 
Its momentary task, gets glory all its own, 
Tastes triumph in the world, pre-eminent, alone. 
As firm is my belief, quick sense perceives the same 
Self-vindicating flash illustrate every man 
And woman of our mass.” 


In “ Christmas Eve,” he avows with passion, 


“No gain 
That I experience, must remain unshared.” 


“We are all one family here,” sings David in “ Saul.” 
And throughout the whole long list of the poems, it is for- 
“we,” “us,” “ ours.” Browning identifies himself so 
utterly with his kind that there is probably no definite expres- 
sion which could so mightily convey the thought of the soli- 
darity of the race and the abomination of class and caste as 
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the assumption which pervades his every poem. Who can tell 
what the influence of this unbending attitude of democracy 
has been upon the critic’s “ literature of the last ten years? ” 

As for the “ spirituality ” which he discerns, and rightly, 
every lover of Browning may properly claim that it is due 
in no small degree to the work of our poet. Never since the 
Man of Galilee has such a spiritual power swayed our earth as 
dwelt in Robert Browning. Mother, wife and his own soul 
forced him into the bright battalions. Through the spirit 
alone, he asserts a thousand times, comes all conquest, all loss. 
“No earthly success or failure counts.” “The aim, if 
reached or not, makes great the life.” As for faith in immor- 
tality, a faith which has done more to ennoble and give dig- 
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nity to human life than any other one influence, the New 
Testament itself is not stronger in proclaiming it than is 
Robert Browning. 

No matter in whose person he disguises himself, these great 
beliefs shine through each and every masque, — the supreme 
worth of even the poorest and worst soul; and the life of the 
spirit as the only true life, — the two exigent messages which 
the age is now thundering in our ears,— democracy (or 
brotherhood) and spirituality. The struggle with the flesh, 
a fight which is necessary to establish within us the full sense 
of these values; and the faith, hope and love which alone 
can triumph in it, are the battle and the armor in which 
he exults. Only Christ and St. Paul have more clearly and 
strongly outlined it and more fitly girded our race for its 
winning. 

Browning goes before us as a torch-bearer, no matter what 
path we may tread. He has placed himself in imagination in 
the positions, and in the very bodies, as it were, of so many 
human beings, that there is almost no spiritual dilemma to 
which he does not hold the key, — no pitfall of which he does 
not explicitly warn us. That he has tasted life’s bitterest 
potion, and yet divines its wholesomeness, keeping his truly 
divine faith through all, is expressed perhaps most vividly in 
his wonderful prayer in “ La Saisiaz,” in which he makes no 
pretense to speaking in other than his own person: 


* Only grant my soul may carry high through death her cup 
unspilled, 

Brimming though it be with knowledge, life’s loss drop by 
drop distilled. 

I will boast it mine, the balsam, — bless each kindly wrench 
that wrung 

From life’s tree its inmost virtue; tapped the root whence 
pleasure sprung; 

Barked the bole and broke the bough; bruised the berry; left 
all grace 

Ashes in death’s stern alembic, — loosed elixir in its place!” 
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This brave petition startles us with the universality of its 
application, learned through the insatiable but ever-loving 
and impersonal searching of its author into the experience of 
human beings in every walk of life. We may well offer it as 
a part of our daily devotions. 
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BROWNING’S RELATION TO IMMORTALITY 
Dr. Mere St. Cror Wricut 


I am to speak about Browning’s Relation to Immortality, 
and, as the two speakers who have preceded me this afternoon 
said, his relation was entire, it was included in everything 
he said, it was dominant of everything he did, there was 
scarcely a reference he made which did not imply it and 
presume it, and, therefore, cumulatively prove it, and this 
we may assume these speakers have demonstrated to us. 
Even if they had done nothing but quote the numerous pas- 
sages of Browning which they did quote, it would at least 
have shown his soul to us and proven, as far as an original 
statement can do this, that Browning was sustained by the 
hope of immortality. How could it be otherwise? He is the 
poet of personality, the poet of life, the poet of vigor, of 
vitality, of effort, of persistence, of courage, of aspiration, a 
poet who goes beyond mere achievement, who reasons out the 
spirit and purpose of achievement, the poet who embraces all 
life in all its manifestations; he follows the march of the pro- 
cession, and can he accept the fact that the procession ends 
not only on the verge of a precipice, but in the bottom of 
an abyss? It is impossible. A poet of life cannot believe in 
an end that is filled with the failure of despair. One who 
bases everything on personality and with whom personality 
ranks supreme, must see personality continue and succeed 
and not be frustrated and defeated in ignominious failure. 
This is the nature of Robert Browning. It was in his blood; 
I dare say he might have turned the current of his blood an- 
other way, but it was a tide of life which he felt to be greater 
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than himself, a tide which he felt carried deeper and more 
significant and vital issues than his own individuality, and 
he submitted to it and bade it welcome. 

Immortality to mortal man is the natural conclusion — or 
continuation, rather — of life, and yet there are many things 
to say upon that point, although perhaps this is not the place 
to say them. I am not going to be so utterly enthusiastic 
as certain of the speakers have been this afternoon. I am not 
so much concerned with immortality myself. I am not so 
much impressed with Robert Browning myself, as I used to 
be. This is the natural conclusion of my years, as I do not 
know how much I used to be, or even how much I am now 
concerned or impressed with either immortality or Browning; 
but when I read Robert Browning conscientiously he makes 
in a less degree the same effect that Chesterton does when 
I read him, though I prefer Chesterton’s sparks and flashes 
to Browning’s steady mal-treatment. 

While in a sense it is a sin to say that Browning is obscure, 
it is a virtue to say that he obscures his thought. There is 
a great difference between the two. You often meet a person 
who could not be obscure even if he wished to be, there is not 
depth enough, not scope enough; but sometimes you meet a 
person who starts talking on a subject and it often occurs 
that he introduces so many irrelevancies and talks so much 
that by and by you do not listen to him at all, and that is 
true of Robert Browning very often. It is true of some 
early poems, it is true of his later representative works. 
Take his great poem on Immortality, “La Saisiaz.” He 
wades around until you are all afloat and cannot get to the 
centre of his thought to save your life. This is true of him; 
and yet it is a problem that can be solved, as many of these 
things can be, by a very vigorous use of the knife and a short, 
straight cut of common sense. I think immortality is a sec- 
ondary problem, in fact, I might say there are other ways in 
which life may follow than individual immortality, which is 
one imaginary conception among a good many, and in these 
days when our minds are realizing the magnitude of the 
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world and of the world’s work, its complications as well as 
its sublimity, it might perhaps seem that the outcome of our 
own individual life is not of such supreme and all controlling 
importance as it was once considered. Certain it is that the 
purpose of life is too vast to cease here, but the fruit of 
our lives, dominated by our character and resulting from 
our achievements, might widen the conception of The Beyond 
in some way whereby, if not to us, the benefit to the universe 
would be secured. 

At all events, we will, I think, grant this: that much 
less stress is laid to-day on the importance of Immortality 
than is put on Duty, for instance, and particularly upon 
those modern transpositions of the forms of duty pertaining 
to man. We are not losing religion, we are re-interpreting 
religion in terms of greater character, love and vigor, but 
with the vast difference, which may seem vital and may be 
vital to a great many faiths that may not adapt themselves to 
this attitude, that Nature is becoming more divine, that Man 
and Mind are becoming more spiritual. This seems to me 
to be the modern argument along the line of Immortality. 
Now Browning had this idea of the world as a spiritual 
organism of evolution, which embraces human achievements, 
thus including all the forms of the so-called sins as well as 
spiritual life; he believed in those ethical passions which are 
not found on the surface, but which are found in the heart 
and centre even of the least of us and which live and grow 
even as life itself increases and perpetuates. He says there 
will come a time when we shall be satisfied with life, when 
energy will have been sated with effort, when we will feel not 
necessarily that we have done enough, but that we have done 
all that we are called upon to do; and this may be one of 
the ways in which the sense of Immortality will express 
itself. 

I think, perhaps, this may suggest one form of what I 
call the larger proof, from within. Not altogether, of course, 
for all depends on how you feel about it. Let me remind 
you that Kant, and since then many a good thinker, has held 
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this belief. The argument has been that not only has a father 
rights towards his children, but also duties; he may not only 
demand, but must also give, and in that sense we have a right 
to expect and demand Immortality. And this being the 
case, it seems to me this necessary satisfaction of the spirit 
is one of the approaches which gets close to a subject in 
which I am very much interested. 

Browning began very young to be a poet, and his earlier 
works are much more personal than his later works and less 
involved, less filled with digressions and miscellaneous mate- 
rial. At all events, however that may be, it seems to me 
that in his very earliest works there are impressions of his 
very latest works. In ‘“ Pauline,” which was published in 
1833, when Browning was twenty years of age, there are 
statements which exactly illustrate and verify the theories 


he was to make or to maintain in the latter end of his 
life: 


** And thus, I know, this earth is not my sphere, 
For I cannot so narrow me, but that I still exceed.” 


and also: 


** Feeling God loves us and that all that errs 
Is a strange dream which death will dissipate.” 


And I shall merely refer to that poem ‘ Paracelsus,’”’ which 
Browning wrote in 1835, only two years after, when twenty- 
two years old, four years before Darwin had begun to ex- 
periment and prepare his physical conception of organic 
growth on the earth, of which the human spirit was a terminal 
with its spiritual progress and the progress of the race along 
social lines as well, as shown us in that marvellous book, “ The 
Origin of Species.” And there is nothing finer than the con- 
clusion to that poem, which also is a message of faith, where 
he presses God’s lamp to his breast with absolute confidence 
that some day he shall emerge. 
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“Tf I stoop 
Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud, 
It is but for a time; I press God’s lamp 
Close to my breast — its splendour, soon or late, 
Will pierce the gloom: I shall emerge one day ! — 
And this was Paracelsus.” 


It has been said: Nature implies Man; Man implies God, 
and God is the highest form of love; God implies Immor- 
tality; and here again we have it. No philosophy of love 
can leave the soul floating and incomplete, and break it 
athwart and be satisfied, and therefore, I believe, if you will 
allow me to give my thought, that with increased experience 
and association of men, and with man’s closer and better 
knowledge of Nature, there will increasingly grow in us a 
broader love for that lower brother with whom we are related, 
a better knowledge of the physical nature outside of us, and 
Immortality will come with a new force and broader scope 
until the whole creation seems worthy of Immortality, even 
as now it is beginning to seem worthy of Deity himself. This 
would be the completion and fulfilment of Browning’s idea 
of Immortality. 

In Browning’s later works he is still full of interest and 
full of enthusiasm. This spirit lasts as long as Browning 
himself. In other words, Browning has the conviction with 
Goethe that the soul will outwear solar systems as the body 
outwears coats, and we will progress from period to period, 
from power to power, “stature to stature, strength to 
strength,” on to the very breast and breath of God. 

This is Browning’s idea, exactly; the purpose and ideal 
of life. As one has said: “ Man is a misfit upon this planet.” 
Does that mean we had better get off the earth? No! It 
means that we had better fit the earth to man, — man to the 
mind or soul, and soul to God; the lowest to the highest, 
the narrowest to the widest, the shallowest to the deepest, 
the falsest to the truest, the worst to the best. What is the 
use of going down and out? What is the use of going back 
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and down? Let us keep on friends. This was Browning, 
his message and his manhood to the end: the glorification 
of faith, the acceptance of the purpose to be in place of the 
accomplishment to be, as again, in “ Pauline,” he says: 


“‘ T believe in God and truth 
And love... 
Know my last state is happy, free from doubt 
Or touch of fear.” 


Browning was the higrophant of the Nineteenth Century, 
— perhaps less the teacher of the truth than the prophet of 
the emotions, the introducer to the mysteries. 

The very thing that seems to defeat is the thing that ele- 
vates you. Temptation is to be turned into triumphant vic- 
tory, failure is to be converted into success. That is Brown- 
ing’s idea of Immortality, and that is human life; when any 
man preaches that, we follow him to death, for he is the real 
Messiah, the final yet predestined deliverer. 
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A DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTIC OF BROWN- 
ING’S POETRY 


ALFRED W. Martin 


Members and Friends of the Browning Club: —Browning’s 
art is of that highest type which not merely describes or 
photographs life, but also interprets and reveals it. Talent 
may copy, may imitate, may reproduce; it takes genius to 
penetrate, to perceive, to interpret, to reveal. 

Veronese, for example, had the talent, which was equal to 
depicting those magnificent specimens of physical manhood 
and womanhood that walked the streets of Venice in her 
palmy days, but it took genius to portray the religious 
drama that we see on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, or in 
the transfiguration of maidenhood and motherhood that we 
see in Raphael’s Sistine Madonna. So, also, the poet who has 
only talent will describe a particular man just as he appears 
on the street to the ordinary spectator, but the poet who has 
genius will describe that same man, not as he appears, but as 
he would have appeared if he had fully revealed himself. 
And such is Robert Browning, who had talent, to be sure, but 
who almost always pushed beyond talent to the further goal 
of genius. 

Now, of such genius there are at least six distinctive marks 
in the poetry of Browning, but as I have only twenty minutes 
in which to speak, I shall have to confine my attention to only 
one of these distinctive characteristics. I refer to his unique 
and intense interest in soul-development. 

In the preface to Sordello (I suspect some one else has 
already referred to it to-day) Browning wrote “ the develop- 
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ment of a human soul, little else is worth study.” Browning 
is the poet, par excellence, of our modern interest in person- 
ality; and that it is modern is proven perhaps most con- 
vincingly by the rise of the novel and by the ever-increasing 
amount of literature which is auto-biographical in character. 

Browning represents this modern interest in personality, 
in soul-development, with a vitality, an intensity, a depth 
and a delicacy not manifested by Tennyson, or by Matthew 
Arnold, or by any other Victorian contemporary. I there- 
fore feel justified in claiming that this is a distinctive char- 
acteristic of Browning’s art. Nay, I would go one step 
further and say that this interest in soul-development dis- 
tinguishes him from all the poets of all the eras that have 
passed. 

The aim of Aschylus, representing the ancients, was not 
to portray individual free agents, but rather to show how 
every human being is operated upon, dominated by, an ex- 
ternal Fate which determines his destiny, and for the opera- 
tions of which he is in no way responsible. 

The aim of Dante, representing the Middle Age, was ab- 
stract and ethical rather than personal and ethical; it was 
to show how the great moral forces of sin and virtue operate 
in human lives, using the persons of his drama merely as in- 
evitable forms for illustrating this moral process. 

The aim of Shakespeare, representing the Renaissance, had 
much in common with the ancient Greek aim. His supreme 
interest was in the law of moral compensation, according to 
which every deed has its destiny and overarches the doer like 
a fate. 

But Browning, representing the modern era, has for his 
aim the expression of a vital, intense, deep, delicate interest 
in soul-development. Everywhere and always we see him 
portraying individuals, as free, intelligent, moral agents, 
placed in a complex maze of circumstances and relations to 
work out their individual destiny, regardless of any external 
fate as in any way having anything to do with their devel- 
opment. This being so, we may sum up the subject-matter 
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of all Browning’s poetry in the term, Soul-Development. 
The fact that there are limitless possibilities for improvement 
residing even in the very lowest; the fact that these common- 
place lives of ours may be transfigured by such agencies as 
doubt, temptation, bereavement and loss; the fact that fail- 
ure is a blessing, because, on the one hand, it saves us from 
sinking into self-complacency, and on the other, sustains in 
us a divine discontent; the fact that a sacredness attaches to 
each individual life because it has moral worth; the fact that 
these human souls of ours may develop into ever closer ap- 
proximation to the Divine, this is the sublime message which 
Browning brings home to us as no other poet of either the 
present or the past. We see it, for example, in such minor 
poems as the “‘ Statue and the Bust,” — that most misunder- 
stood of all the shorter poems of Browning, — in which he 
lays down the doctrine that irresolution, dallying, inaction, 
are absolutely fatal to soul-growth. 


** The sin I impute to each frustrate ghost, 
Is the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin.” 


We see it once more in that subtlest of all his art-poems, 
‘“* Andrea del Sarto,” in which the pathetic personality of the 
painter is presented, — his life a tragedy of unfulfilled power, 
due not, however, to the pressure of external circumstances 
over which he had no control, as in the case of Michael An- 
gelo, but due to an inner depression of spirit which took the 
heart out of everything to which he turned his hand. It was 
he whom Browning made confess: 


“ Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Else what’s a Heaven for? ” 


We see it once more in “ Luria,” that most dignified of all 

his dramas, in which this simple, unsophisticated ‘ Othello ” 

of Browning expresses his conviction of “ the inexhaustibility 

of the soul’s power.” We recognize it again in that most 
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exquisite of his dramas, “ Pippa Passes,’ — the little factory- 
girl, who as she passes through the village of Asolo, singing 
her little songs, unconsciously saves each one of four promi- 
nent citizens from spiritual perdition. 

Once more, in that longest of his monologues, “ The Ring 
and the Book,” Browning brings home to us this same dis- 
tinctive feature of his poetry. For here, you will remember, 
it is that Caponsacchi says: 


“ Man’s greatest good is knowing he is bad.” 
Here, too, it is, that Pompilia exultingly affirms: 
** No work begun shall ever cease because of death.” 


And again, it is here that the Pope asks: 


** Why comes temptation but for man to meet 
And master and make crouch beneath his foot, 
And so be pedestalled in triumph.” 


In “ Parleyings ” we read: 


“What were our life did soul stand still therein, 


Forego her strife through the ambiguous Present to some 
all-reconciling Future? ” 


Browning argues that the possibilities of the human spirit 
are literally infinite. Hence the high assertion of the Rabbi: 


“‘ What I aspired to be, and was not, comforts me. 
A brute I might have been, but would not sink i’ the scale.” 
Hence the exclamation of David in the monologue “ Saul: ” 


“ What stops my despair? 
This: ’Tis not what Man does but what man would do that 
exalts him.” 
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And Abt Vogler, as he sits at the instrument of his invention, 
musing on the permanent and transient in music and in life, 
can triumphantly exclaim: 


*“* There shall never be one lost good. 

What was good, shall be good, with, for evil, so much good 
more ; 

On the earth, the broken arcs; in the heaven, a perfect 


round! ” 


And then, once more, in the “ Death of the Desert,” 
Browning declares that: 


* Progress is Man’s distinctive mark alone, 
Not God’s and not the Beast’s: God is, they are; 
Man partly is and wholly hopes to be.” 


The doctrine that no human achievement is final, that 
each new achievement is only the stepping-stone to a higher, 
as with each new ascent we widen the perspective and deepen 
the content of our life, — this is the thought that Browning 
brings home to us again and again, as no other poet of 
either the present or the past. Life to Browning was very 
much like the climbing of some great mountain, the peaks 
of which ries one above another, each summoning us to reach 
its height. What from down below looks like the meeting- 
place of earth and sky proves to be but an unrecognized 
peak, while beyond are still other peaks waiting to be reached, 
the highest peak of all lost to view behind the distant blue. 
If on the one hand, this doctrine of Browning that no human 
achievement is ever final, depresses us, on the other hand it 
is mighty inspiring to realize that life is a process of endless 
growth, that there are infinite stretches beyond even the 
best that we have thus far achieved, that all the accumulated 
power for truth-seeking to-day and that all the virtues of 
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knowledge of yesterday means only so much new intellectual 
yesterday only so much fresh moral power for achieving new 
character and. service to-day. 

Intimately related with this conception of life as a process 
of endless growth is Browning’s doctrine of temperance, his 
apotheosis, or glorification of the Greek virtue “ sophro- 
sune ” which we translate temperance. But what a difference 
between our common interpretation of the word temperance 
and what it meant to the Greeks and to Browning. To us 
it has a negative connotation, suggesting the idea of absti- 
nence. Not so to the Greeks and Browning. To them it 
meant the right use of all things and in right relation to life 
as a whole. And Browning understood this more fully and 
deeply than the Greeks. Browning takes the ground that 
the spiritual man is not to crush the physical, but on the 
contrary, the physical must help the spiritual. He therefore 
lays down the doctrine that one of the first duties of a spirit- 
ual being is to have a body at its best. 


“To man propose this test, 
Thy body at its best, 
How far can that project thy soul on its lone way.” 


What a contrast between the sanity of this view of life and 
the insanity of sensualism on the one hand and of asceticism 
on the other! For sensualism achieves the tragedy of early 
loss of pleasurable possibilities, while asceticism achieves the 
tragedy of wasted opportunities for self-realization. 

Browning saw the mistake of the medizval Christians who 
regarded this life as having no value in and of itself, but only 
as a preparation for the life to come. He took the ground 
that if human life is going to be good anywhere it ought to 
begin to be good here, and now, and that the best preparation 
for any future life must consist in making the most of every 
present opportunity. Thus, in “ Bishop Blougram’s Apol- 
ogy,” we read: 
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“TI act for, talk for, live for this world now, 
As this world calls for action, life and talk — 
No prejudice to what next world may prove. .. . 
Why lose this life in the meantime since its use 
May be to make the next life more intense? ” 


Browning met the representatives of these two forms of 
philosophy with his own saner system. To those who advo- 
cated anarchy in sex relations and gross indulgence of phys- 
ical appetites, Browning would say: You people think you 
are tasting hwman life, but you are not. The only way to 
taste that is to put into operation those powers and faculties 
which distinguish man from the brute. Rejoice that in your 
nature there is that “ spark,” that characteristic which allies 
you to God and separates you from the brutes. 

Similarly, he turns to the Ascetics and to them he says, in 
substance: You think you are making life spiritually fine by 
your asceticism, but never can life be made fine by thwarting 
and negating all its natural propensities and powers. The 
only way to make life fine and to save ourselves from moral 
anarchy is by practising the Greek virtue of sophrosune. 

It is a singular fact that almost all of the great historic 
religions either advocated or endorsed asceticism. Con- 
spicuous among the exceptions is Judaism. Hence the par- 
ticular propriety of putting into the mouth of a Jewish 
Rabbi the words: 


“Let us not always say, 

Spite of this flesh to-day 

I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole ; 

As the bird wings and sings, 

Let us say all good things 

Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more now than flesh helps soul.” 


In contradistinction to the two opposite philosophies of 
Epicureanism on the one hand and Asceticism on the other, 
Browning bases his philosophy on free, glad acceptance of 
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life, in youth and in age, in pain and in joy, in body and in 
spirit, because through all these there may be growth upward 
and onward toward that image of the Divine, in which we 
all were potentially made. 
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BROWNING, THE INFLUENCE 
By true Rev. J. Herman RAnvAavy 


In no sense as a critic, but simply as one of the great num- 
ber of lovers of Robert Browning, I have been glad to accept 
the invitation to say this last word on the program of a day 
already crowded full of good things. I shall be consid- 
erate, for I know many of you have been here all day, and 
have listened to about all the Browning quotations you can 
stand for the present. 

In Matthew Arnold’s Essay on Emerson, you will recall 
that he deals at first with the negative side of his subject, 
that is, he endeavors to tell us what Emerson is not. You 
remember how he seeks to prove first, that Emerson is not 
a great Poet; and secondly, that Emerson is not a great 
Writer; and finally, that Emerson is not a great Philosopher. 
I can imagine that all lovers of Emerson, who heard or have 
read the lecture up to this point, must have had their en- 
thusiasm greatly chilled. However, having disposed of these 
negative statements, Mr. Arnold then proceeds to point out 
most clearly as well as positively that, although Emerson is 
not a great poet, nor a great writer, nor a great philosopher, 
nevertheless, he is supremely great as “‘ the friend and aider 
of all who would live the life of the Spirit,” and that there- 
fore his influence must be imperishable. 

In much the same way we feel towards Robert Browning 
to-day. As we come to the close of this Centenary Program, 
whatever criticism we may have heard in the past, or what- 
ever criticism we may still make in the future, and I am sure 
we all want to be just and discriminating even in our love 
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for Browning, this much, at least, we must grant: That he 
has become a mighty influence in our lives. 

I suppose the story of our personal acquaintanceship 
with Robert Browning is pretty much the same. First he 
was merely a name, then he became a problem, then a fasci- 
nating object of study, then a revelation, and finally, he has 
become a permanent, vital influence in our lives. I do not 
know whether we can explain it altogether to our own sat- 
isfaction, but the fact remains for many of us, that there is 
no one of the great writers with whom we are familiar, whose 
influence in our lives is quite the same, in quality or power, 
as the influence of Robert Browning. 

There is something peculiarly significant in the fact that 
before Browning had passed beyond the familiar scenes of 
this life, Browning Clubs and Browning Societies had come 
into existence in many different communities. The large au- 
diences gathered here to-day, and in many other places, to 
commemorate the Centenary of Robert Browning’s birth, 
speak more eloquently than any words as to the extent and 
vitality of his influence. It is doubtful if a similar audience, 
as large in numbers or as representative in character, could 
be gathered together to observe the Centenary of any other 
of the great writers of the nineteenth century. 

The influence exerted in countless lives and characters by 
Robert Browning and his writings abides forever. After one 
has come to truly know him and understand his message, he 
is Browning’s friend for life. Browning is one of the few 
poets of whom one never wearies and whom one never out- 
grows. Even the poems which are the most familiar are read 
and re-read, and yet each re-reading brings new insight 
and fresh inspiration. The depths disclosed in Browning’s 
thought are like inexhaustible springs of beauty and of truth. 

But what is the secret of Browning’s vital and permanent 
influence in our lives? Why does he hold this unique and 
supremely great place in the hearts of all who would live the 
life of the Spirit? 

Three things are fundamentally necessary in our lives: 
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Truth, Confidence, and Inspiration. It is because Browning’s 
genius ministers to these three demands of the human spirit 
that his influence in our lives is so abiding. His peculiar 
mission is to reveal, to reassure and to inspire. Thus the 
truth-thirsting, doubting and ofttimes discouraged soul of 
man has always found a satisfying friend in Robert 
Browning. 

His is a wondrous revealing influence. If Shakespeare is 
the most impersonal of poets, we can justly say that Robert 
Browning is the most personal. We see the man himself 
revealed in his writings, we come to understand him, we 
learn to know his heart, his universal sympathy, his funda- 
mental principles of life, his high ideals that make for man- 
hood and womanhood, his lofty hopes for the future. We 
are in the presence not of abstract theories about life, but 
of convictions and ideals that have become incarnate in a 
living, breathing personality. 

But in thus revealing himself, his own inner life so fully 
and freely, he has also revealed us to ourselves, disclosed to 
us our own possibilities, made clear the latent powers of our 
natures, in a word, helped us to understand our inner selves 
as perhaps no poet has ever done. How often, after we have 
read some luminous passage for the first time, we have leaned 
back almost with a gasp and said: ‘* How can he read my 
inmost thought? By what power is he able to put into words 
that which I have dimly felt to be true, but have been unable 
hitherto to express? How can he reveal to me my deepest 
self?” Yet this is just what Browning does to a remarkable 
degree. In revealing the depths of his own rich personality, 
he reveals us to ourselves and discloses to us the hidden po- 
tentialities of our natures. Further quotations from his 
poems in illustration of this power would to-day be super- 
fluous, but who of us is there who does not gratefully confess 
that Browning, more profoundly than any other poet, has 
made us feel the greatness, the dignity and the grandeur of 
human life? 

But not only has he revealed the riches of his own life, 
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and in this self-revelation helped us to understand our own 
possibilities, he has also revealed the deeper meaning of 
the age in which we live, and has helped us to see the real 
significance of the great underlying movements of thought 
and of life to-day. Here is disclosed the genius of his deep 
insight. Where others only saw the troubled surface, he 
could discern the underlying currents of life and truth that 
he knew must eventually carry humanity toward higher and 
better things. He was not only able to assimilate the new 
truth that had come into the life of his generation from so 
many different sources, but he makes clear that whatever of 
the old truth has been displaced by the new, deserved to go, 
and that no really essential truth has been or can ever be 
lost. In an age when old foundations were being shaken 
and old creeds were crumbling, and even many of the most 
thoughtful minds were doubtful and uncertain as to the out- 
come of the mighty changes taking place on every hand, 
Browning sounded the clear, calm note of courage, confidence 
and trust. 

This suggests, in the second place, the tremendously reas- 
suring influence of Browning’s message. So he comes to us, 
standing in the semi-darkness of our doubts and fears, and 
raises the curtains, dispelling the shadows as he lets in the 
sunlight of heaven. How many times has he said to us: 
“Why do you stand timid and fearful in the shadows con- 
jured up by your own foolish imaginings? All forms of 
wrong and error thrive not in the light but only in the dark- 
ness. Your own mental attitude is creating the very condi- 
tions which most of all you dread. Let in the light of the 
new day. Know that your fears are groundless. Dare to 
trust your deepest intuitions and believe that your loftiest 
hopes are inevitably and eternally true.” This is the reas- 
suring influence of Browning in an age of transition from 
the old to the new. He has rekindled Faith, he has made 
Love more real and beautiful, he has replenished the fires of 
Hope and Enthusiasm. He has put iron into the blood and 
steel into the backbone, and if he has not driven every cloud 
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out of the sky, he has, at least, enabled the modern man to 
believe that, in spite of every cloud, the sun still shines, and 
has thus nerved him with new courage to face the solution of 
every darkest problem. 

This clear, positive note of confidence and hope that domi- 
nates all his writings is perhaps the deepest source of Brown- 
ing’s inspiring power in the lives of all who truly know him. 
If he could thus know the problems in all their complexity, 
if he could face frankly the worst that sin and selfishness has 
wrought, ignoring none of the dark facts, and yet fearlessly 
and triumphantly proclaim his faith in God and man, and his 
belief in the ultimate solution of all the great problems that 
vex us now, and in the ultimate victory of Righteousness and 
Truth, why should we lose heart and give up our part in the 
struggle to attain the shining heights beyond? The best 
cure for an attack of pessimism is a good dose of Browning’s 
buoyant, virile faith and courage. We never turn from 
perusing his pages without our blood fairly tingling and our 
pulse beating more quickly, for we have found in his message 
that which our lives need above all else — the inspiration to 
go forth and live “ the life that is life indeed.” Browning 
has helped us to feel, deeper than words can express, that 
there must be meaning and purpose in all the experiences 
that go to make up this tangled web we call Life. So we 
catch from him the inspiration to face life and all that life 
involves for ourselves and others, in the heroic spirit of pa- 
tience, fortitude and trust. 

Great as a Poet, great as a Philosopher, greater still as 
a Man, Robert Browning is greatest of all as the vital and 
permanent Influence in our moral and spiritual lives. His 
is the influence that has revealed the deepest truth, that has 
brought reassurance to the inmost soul and that has fur- 
nished, and will continue to furnish as long as Life shall last, 
new and ever deepening inspiration for all Life’s tasks. 

The hour is late and I must not detain you longer. I 
rejoice with you to-day in the knowledge that after these 
one hundred years so many lives have come to appreciate and 
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understand the wondrous power of Browning’s influence. Let 
us rejoice that we have felt it in our own lives. Let us only 
pray that it may wax stronger and stronger in the years to 
come. 


APPENDICES 


EDWIN MARKHAM 


I came here to learn, not to teach. We were all stimulated 
by what we heard this morning. I like to hear a person say 
what he thinks and think what he says; but I do not alto- 
gether agree with all Dr. Guthrie says. I think, for instance, 
that Robert Browning is a great poet. According to my 
definition, a poet is great who reaches and sustains himself 
in the sublime. 

Sublimity is the greatest test of poetical genius; and any 
one who can move in the sublime, creating character or ideas, 
is entitled to be called a great poet. And I cannot read 
Browning without coming upon those passages that are dis- 
tinctly sublime and those characters that may be called per- 
fect. 

I think that Dr. Guthrie is entirely right in saying that 
the dramatic poet should work for the creation of the psycho- 
logical moment; and it seems to me that Browning creates 
psychological moments with wonderful dexterity. Indeed, it 
seems to me that the psychological moment is peculiar to 
Browning. There is sometimes an imperfection in his get- 
ting over the foot-lights; sometimes he is so much given to 
introspection that he forgets the dramatic action. For a 
rounded drama there must not only be the psychological mo- 
ment, but also the dramatic movement. But the crowning 
greatness of Browning appears in his besieging insistence 
upon the idea that the soul is here in the making. May I 
read a sonnet from my pen, in which I touch this aspect of 
his genius? 

EE 


TO BROWNING 


You plumbed the timeless tides that wash the shoal 
Of Time, and from your cliff of vision saw 
The streaming Will whose other name is Law. 
You sang the urge of the imperious soul, 
Winged with its dream, and pressing toward the goal — 
Sang of the soul whose flying steps are fate 
As it goes searching for the secret gate, 
Where each must bring his very all for toll. 


O Poet, vanished from our mortal day, 

Send back some signal from the upward way, 
Send back a whisper from the seraph height: 

What word for man? will he at last arrive? 
Answer again out of your larger light: 

The stars are crumbling — will the soul survive? 
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BROWNING 


We love him since, a man, he makes us see 
What the true stature of a man should be; 
And being poet, he has made us feel 
That truth, the highest thing soul can reveal, 
Each in himself may find and body forth, 
Sharing the poet’s mind, the poet’s worth. 
Sara Tawney LErrerts. 
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A BIRTHDAY 


Forces unknown of birthdays new — 
Life’s miracles are they! 

A hundred years have but found true 
The worth of one May day. 


Then, that most puny, potent thing — 
A baby life was born, 

Whose unguessed force-of-joy to sing, 
Lasts like a May unworn. 


I think the ripened soul that sung — 
“ Grow old along with me! ” — 
Cries, — Wonder is from each instant sprung! 
Keep your soul young to see! 
CHAR LoTTe Porter. 
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PROGRAMME 


Wepnespay Mornine, May 8TH 
Business Meeting, 10 o’clock 
Program, 10: 30 o’clock 


President’s Welcome 
Miss Juxuia Paving LEAVENS 


Browning the Man 
Mrs. Anna Benneson McManan 


Browning’s Personal Interests 
The Rev. THomas R. Stiicer 


Browning’s Word Pictures 
Compiled by Mrs. Tuomas R. SricEer 
Read by Mrs. Frances Carrer 


Browning’s Relation to Greek Tragedy 
Witirm Norman GuTHRIE 


(a) Un Suspiro . : 3 : : : : Liszt 


(b) Tarantelle— Op. 43 . ; : : . Chopin 
Miss IsapeL Hauser 
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PROGRAMME 


Wepnespay AFTERNOON, 2:30 o’cLock 


“The Year’s at the Spring” . : . HH. H. O. Beach 
Mrs. Ricuarp T. Percy 


Brownimg’s Philosophy 
Pror. C. T. WINCHESTER 
Wesleyan College 


Browning as a Masquer 
Mrs. Kare Urson Criark 


Browning’s Relation to Immortality 
Dr. Mere Sr. Croix Wricut 


A Distinctive Characteristic of Browning’s Genius 
ALFRED W. Martin 


Browning the Influence 
The Rev. J. Herman Ranpatu 
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